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READY for the SPRING TERM! 


ATTRACTIVE WORKS FOR THOROUGH BOTANICAL STUDY. 
By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 








vegetable forms ; from the 
knowledge. 


Sample copies for examination will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of introductory price. 























These books introduce the pupil to the study of Botany by direct observations of 
beginning he is sent to the plant eolf to qe tee cogniend 








Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 


MODIFItED and ADAPTED for USE in the UNITED STATES. 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Six Charts, mounted on rollers, containing nearly five-hundred colored to 
the life, which represent twenty: more than forty species of plants, 
great variety of forms structures of leaf, stem, root, inflorescence, 
flower trait and 
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poetry. These are dependent on the les- 
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There are American teachers yet who do 
not take an educational paper; but there 
are subscribers to the JOURNAL in Tabeiz 
(Persia), Rio de Jane.ro, Costa Rica (Central 
A nerica), Hanover and Leipsig (Gern any), 
Monastir (Turkey), Saniiago (Chili), Honolu- 
lu (Sandwich Is ands), Hilio and Lahaina 
(Hawaiian Islands), Huy (Belgium), Sydney 
(Australia), London, Glasgow, Paris, and 
other distant places not in enlightened 
America. There is a reason for this; not 
because the subscr.bers there have be ter 
salaries, but because they must keep pace 
with the educational thought of the age. 
Teachers who refuse to learn about their 
own profession do themselves untold dam- 
age. 

Do you know of any such teachers? 
Send us their names, and we will send a 
cocy of this JOURNAL to them with this 
Paragraph marked. 





‘* It is not just as we take“t, » AATS 
This mystical world of ours ; 

Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers.” 


ie is a fact that ought to be often told, that in this 

and other large cities there are thousands of 
workers who labor sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four for half a dollar, many of whom have children 
to support on the miserable pittance. Two women 
by working diligently for sixteen hours can make a 
cloak, for which they receive the magnificent sum 
of one dollar. There are several districts in the Em- 
pire State where the wages paid this winter are one 
dollar and a-half a week, the teacher boarding 
around; and there are many places where teachers 
are paid only two dollars a week besides board. A 
few weeks ago the car-drivers on one of the longest 
street lines were obliged to work fourteen hours for 
two dollars. A reform has been instituted, and now 
they hold the lines only half the day. The relation 
of labor to capital is one of the most important ques- 
tions before our country. It must be settled in some 
way or riots will be the result. But in this contest 
the men have the advantage of the women. They 
have a vote, and it has a wonderful power. A per- 
son who can’t vote, has no money and no trade, 
stands little chance of respectable recognition. As 
a general thing, capitalists will give no more than 
they are obliged to. They reason: ‘‘ Here is work 
to be done; it must be paid for; this man will do it 
for one dollar; another will do it for fifty cents; the 
fifty cent man is my man; I have made a good 
speculation. What care I where he sleeps, or what 
he eats, or how his family get along. The work 
done and the money paid are the two factors in my 
account. Starvation is their misfortune.” Capital 
has no moral character. A dollar cannot go to 
heaven. What shall be done about it? Make labor 
respectable in the eyes of the young. Let it be felt 
by every growing boy and girl in our land, thatit is 
honorable to do anything that must be done. A 
scavenger may be just as honest in his work as a 
statesman, and in the eyes of justice just as worthy 
of praise. Any school that educates its pupils to 
despise honest labor and necessary toil as degrading 
should be wiped out of existence at once as a pub- 
lic nuisance. Better a thousand-fold that a boy 
should never know his letters than that as a super- 
cilious aristocrat he should assume superiority to 
the working-men, because he happens to know a 
little more of mathematics. The bricklayer who 
lays up his work well is just as much of a king as he 
who eloquently pleads a cause or preaches a sermon. 





(‘THE most expressive word in our language is 

grit, unless we except the word pluck. Cour- 
age is a magnificent term. It pictures to us battle- 
fields, burning houses, and the torturing pains of 
persecution. It seems to be high, far above us, like 
that boy of Longfellow's in ‘‘ Excelsior,” lost in the 
mists of the mountain summit. But grit and pluck 
are words every boy understands. It makes him 
jump into cold water when bathing, and climb a 
high tree after a crow’s nest. These words are not 
always expressive of good, for they may apply to 
the prize-fighter as well as the preacher; but cour- 
age always means something good. It takes a 
“daredevil ” to commit a burglary; grit and pluck 
to have a tooth pulled, but courage to say ‘*‘ No!” 
when tempted to sin. This is just that firmness we 
need to-day. It gives the growing lad the ability to 
have backbone among his companions. It is not 
grit and pluck, but something far better, and is 
the most important branch of study taught in our 
schools to-day—far more direct in its bearing on the 
future welfare of individuals and the nation than 
any other. 





[ one nation educates her children thoroughly, 

other nations must become equally thorough or 
public education is a nation’s strength. This to-day 
makes the difference between Germany and France. 





fall behind in material prosperity. In thesystem/6f) 


the result will be, that in the next war France will 
become a province af the empire of Germany. The 
public systems of instruction in England and our 
country, in many respects, are imperfect, and both 
countries are feeling the effects. We fail in making 
teaching a profession and in establishing uniform 
methods of promotions from the lower to the higher 
schools. We bring politics into the election of 
school officers, and thereby make the tenure of of- 
fice exceedingly uncertain. When a teacher is old 
he has no prospect ahead except charity, if disabled 
and poor. We have no system of public super- 
vision. 

If we had a central government, acting without 
political or religious prejudice, that could intelii- 
gently direct educational affairs in all parts of the 
country in some systematic, efficient, and uniform 
manner, arranging some equable means of support- 
ing schools in all the states, taught by good teachers 
who were assured of lifelong work and reasonable 
pay, we could look forward to the educational su- 
periority of the United States of America over all 
the other nations of the world. As it is we cannot. 

It has been said, we must educate or we must 
perish; but it is possible to educate so as to perish ; 
so as to take away all professional character from 
the work of the school-room, and turn what might 
be a system into a machine. It is possible to ar- 
range our affairs so that one place is amply pro- 
vided with good schools, while another has none 
atall. It is possible to manage so that in one city 
illiteracy is reduced to a minimum, and in another 
increased to a maximum. It is possible to reduce 
educational qualifications and incentives to so low a 
grade that one-fourth of those engaged in teaching 
will leave the calling each year. This is the condi- 
tion of affairs in the State of New York. 
| Somebody says: ‘ This is the doleful view of an 
educational pessimist.” Not at all. The most op- 
timistic physician, if skillful, looks the disease of his 
patient squarely in the face. He covers up nothing. 
He weighs all chances. He knows all remedies, and 
bases his prediction of recovery upon all conditions. 
We have thousands of excellent educational work- 
ers. They are studying systems and methods most 
thoroughly. They have visited all civilized coun- 
tries, and gathered learning from all authors who 
have ever written on educational subjects. We 
have universities, colleges, and normal schools do- 
ing excellent work, and thousands of supervising 
officers who thoroughly understand their business. 
What more can be wanted? A great deal. We 
want some inter-state authority by which a certifi- 
cate issued in one state shall be taken in another; 
we want, in other words, confidence, based upon 
legal enactment, so that a professional teacher can 
change location without detriment to his professional 
standing. We want some kind of educational doc- 
trine and practice fixed by law, and some kind of 
professional permanency guaranteed during good 
behavior. We want school-work and school officers 
placed just as far from political control as doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers now are. We want that the 
general government should take just as lively an in- 
terest in educational affairs as it now does in finan- 
cial and official We want Congress to feel that it 
is more important that the department of public 
education shall be administered efficiently than the 
departments of law or patents. We must come to 
this. We are coming to this. It will be through 
much difficulty, through expensive strikes and 
riots. We shall be forced to the issue, and com- 
pelled to conclude that in the proper administration 
of the schools of our land is bound up the safety and 
prosperity of our country ; for ignorance, or what is 
almost as bad, poor teaching, is the cause of an un- 
limited atiiount of poverty and distress. It cannot 
be disputed that the proper arrangement of a na- 
tional system of education is the most important 





The one is a nation of thinkers, the other is not, and | question before the American nation. 
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WHERE THE TEACHER STANDS. 





Suppose a young man takes a school in a town of 
5,000 inhabitants—where does he stand? Do the best 
people of the town say, ‘‘ This person, because he isa 
teacher, must be a cultivated gentleman, and, therefore, 
desirable to have in our parlors”? Hardly.. Unless he 
is a cultivated gentleman, and accustomed to the ways 
of good society, he will get little social recognition. 
Quite different would be the case if he were a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a minister, or even a merchant ; these are in- 
vited into the society of the town without delay. The 
teacher at present stands below all these, socially. Why 
is it? Society is not a fool, usually ; it is wise, discret, 
even if conservative and careful. 

1. We must admit that many, if not most, enter upon 
teaching as a stepping-stone to something else. This is 
of itself enough to condemn teaching in the eyes of the 
public. *‘The man has not entered on his life’s work,” 
they say ; but the lawyer, the doctor, the minister, have 
selected the work they intend to get a living by. The 
disdain of teaching is pot a disdain of teaching per se ; 
but the man who 1s a teacher to-day is often to-morrow 
an apprentice to the lawyer or the doctor. The profes- 
sion pays a penalty for this want of permanence. 

2. If the teacher feels that he will do better as a law- 
yer, for example, than as a teacher, who can blame him 
for leaving his work? Noone. Butdo lawyers, on the 
whole, do better than teachers who work just as hard? 
It is doubtful. Take one hundred young men, each 
twenty years of age, of equal talents; let fifty become 
first-class lawyers, and the other fifty become first class 
teachers, and we venture to say that the teachers will 
get about as much wordly comfort as the lawyers—if 
they prepare as carefully, and continue to bring the 
same intellectual exertions to bear afterward. Here is 
the rub, 

8. The lawyer has a library; thereis not a new decision: 
of the judges that he does not post himself on; he 
thinks steadily and persistently—and on this thinking 
he grows and becomes asa man. The teacher (usually) 
ewns no library ; he knows not, and cares not for the 
decisions of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, Tate, or Payne, 
on educational matters. He has no debate with adult 
minds on matters that come before him. He goes not 
beyond the little round of grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, reading, and spelling. He has no wrestle with 
intricate questions that pertain to the living world, and 
consequently he bears about an immature mind. The 
world sees this; the world estimates him for what 
he is. 

4, The teachers certainly do lack in professional spir- 
it. Look in our cities, where the teachers have the best 
opportunities, are they forces there? Do they maintain 
courses of lectures; do they meet for discussion? Do 
they accumulate libraries? ‘‘ No,” says the teacher, 
‘““why should we? Weare not required to know more 
chan to teach the class assigned to us.” This reply is an 
honest one; but it shows why the public rates the 
teacher as it does, and it shows the public to be right. 

5. The profession suffers from the sins of its forefath- 
ers; it suffers because a majority say; ‘‘ We will not 
advance beyond the attainments we possess.” The public 
sees few teachers attaining to eminence in history, sci- 
ence, art. But why should they not? Why should not 
a teacher read history, and lecture on it, and still remain 
a teacher? Why not study chemistry, and lecture on it, 
and remain a teacher? Why not study natural history, 
and lecture on it, and remain a teacher ? 

6. The teacher must determine to contribute to so- 
ciety what the lawyer, the doctor, and merchants do. 
When he does society will surely know it and surely 
recognize it. He must advance. 

7. Not only does the profession suffer from heredity, 
it also gains by inherity the labors of good men and 
women in the past. .The work of Hunter, Harrison, 
Scott, and others, in the Saturday Normal Schools of 
this city blossomed out at last into the magnificent 
Normai College. 

Let every teacher attempt to advance the standing, 
the honor, and the emoluments of his profession; he 
may not get a dollar more by his efforts, but a future 
generation of teachers will. 





Gov. Hill in his annual message to the New York 
Legislature. says of the Board of Regents : 


“The board consists of twenty-three members. Their principal 
anctions are to visit and inspect colleges and academies, and: to 
report thereon annually to the legislature ; to confer such hon- 
orary degrees as European universities usually confer; to ap- 
prove the incorporation of colleges and academies; to have the 
care of the state library, appoint its librarian, and make rules for 





the use of the books; to have care of the State Museum of 
Natural History; to establish and regulate the Regent’s ex- 
aminations and teachers’. classes in certain academies and .aca- 
demic departments of union free schools, and to distribute to 
such academies and departments the money annually appropri- 
ated for the purpose from the Literature and United States De- 
posit Funds. 

“ The visitations and inspections referred te are of rare occur- 
rence, data for the Regents’ annual reports on the colleges and 
accademies being furnished through reports from these institu- 
tions to the Regents. The power to confer honorary degrees is 
usually and appropriately exercised by the colleges and universi- 
ties, and such testimonials thus granted are held in a certain 
esteem, but as the Regents are generally regarded as a purely 
ornamental body, and membership a sort of pleasant retreat for 
respectable gentlemen of literary tendencies, the degrees confer- 
red by them lack. the essential value in the public mind which at- 
taches to degrees conferred by real institutions of learning. Few 
new colleges or academies are instituted, and those could well be 
incorporated under general laws. The state librarian is amply 
qualified to perform all the duties pertaining to the state library, 
and the director of the State Museum of Natural History is quite 
competent to perform the duties relating to that institution. All 
the practical work of organizing and supervising what is called 
the Regent’s examination and the teachers’ classes, as well as most 
of the other work supposed to be done by the Regents is already 
excellently well done by the secretary of the Regents and his 
assistants. 

“ I think there is no necessity for the official existence of the 
Board of Regents. Its corporate name is deceptive and misleading. 
Its powers and duties can be intrusted to other and appropriate 
hands without detriment to the public interests, thereby saving 
to the state the annual expense of its maintenance and dispensing 
with the anomaly of a two-headed educational system and the 
confusion of a divided and sometimes conflicting superintendence 
in the same public schools. 

“ With the growth of our public school system the legislature 
wisely established a department of public instruction, united in 
its superintendent ample power and an individual responsibility, 
and invested his office with all the organization and machinery 
necessary for an efficient supervision and administration of the 
school system of the state. 

*“T recommend that the Board of Regents be abolished ; that its 
powers and duties relating to the schools be transferred to the 
Department of Public Instruction, and that its other powers and 
duties necessary to be provided for, be transferred to other ap- 
propriate departments and offices already established and main- 
tained by the state.” 


These recommendations are wise, but the time for 
action on them has not yet arrived. There are other 
changes that must come first. The Supt. of Public In- 
struction must be selected from the educators of the 
state, he must have a permanency of office ; the same is 
true of the school commissioners ; the present library 
system must give way, and a reference library be put in 
every school-house ; the term of teachers’ institutes must 
be lengthened and made into normal schools in effect, 
and the teachers arranged into classes and pursue a sys- 
tematic work ; the reading circles must be organized as 
parts of these county normal schools. These are some 
of the changes that are pressingly needed in our state. 

The teachers’ classes ought to be under the supervision 
of the Supt. of Public Instruction to prevent clashing of 
authority, The so-called Regent’s Examinations, con- 
sist of questions prepared by a clerk and sent out to 
academies and union schovuls, have done considerable 
good, and like all quantity-work, considerable harm. 
Properly modified they should be extended to every 
school in the state, and the certificate of Supt. of Public 
Instruction given to successful ones. We are in favor of 
astrong State Board of Education to manage all our 
educational interests. 





The mind must be conscious of a surface before it can 
be conscious of the limitations of a surface ; surfaces 
axe the first points of observation, lines the second ; it 
follows that surfaces should be reproduced first. A sur- 
face cannot be reproduced without limitations—so the 
reproduction of a surface includes the reproduction of 
lines. The reproduction of surfaces presents the least 
resistance ; therefore the child should begin with sur. 
faces. 

Color is not an essential attribute of form ; the blind 
man’s concept of form may be as perfect as that of a 
seeing person ; but color is the essential, if not the only 
product of sight ; therefore color is the means of recall- 
ing forms through the great recalling sense, the sight. 
A surface, to the eye, is an area of color limited by 
meeting another color or colors at its edges ; the meet- 
ing produces that relation of surfaces called a line. We 
judge extent through color—by past tactual experience. 
A form of the same color is not of the same color to the 
eye, owing to the shades that perspective pre:ent to the 
sight. By color is meant the direct effect of all sur- 
faces upon the sense of sight. 

Drawn lines in themselves do not represent that 
which the eye first cognizes in observing form ; they 


-present the products of touch rather than that of sight ; 


they require a greater effort of the mind to imagine 
what they symbolize, than do the representation of col- 
ored surfaces, 





Children, like savages, fairly revel in color ; their first 
object of sight is generally something red. Few things 
delight little ones more than a box of paints anda 
brush. The importance of teaching color can hard- 
ly be overstated. If we follow the children they will 
generally lead us in the right way. 

Theory and practice have thoroughly convinced me 
that painting should precede and lead up to drawing. 
The little folks under my superintendence, and under 
the direct teaching of Miss Helen R. Montfort, have 
been painting for nearly two years. ‘1his is generally 
done ir connection with lessons in elementary science. 
Roots, leaves, flowers, and fruit are painted as these 
objects are studied. I shall describe the work, in detail. 
in future “notes.” The results, although relatively 
crude, are wonderful; they are revelations of power, 
discrimination, and taste on the part of little children. 

F. W. P. 





Pror. 8. 8S. Parr, of the De Pauw Normal School, re- 
cently spent a day in Col. Parker’s school at Normal 
Park, concerning which, in a communication to the In- 
diana School Journal, he says :— 


We are free to say that we came away with a high- 
er appreciation of Col. Parker's work than that with 
which we went. Much has been unjustly charged to 
him by over-enthusiastic and ill-judging friends—and 
foes. His work is that of a reformer who has the cour- 

of his convictions. He is charged with lacking a 
ilosophy of education. The lack is in his critics. They 
ave set up some fictitious standard. The work as seen 
showed itself to be close, methodical, and full of thought. 
We shall do well to remember that the totality of truth 
is not comprised in the beaten paths, and that he like- 
wise has a place who believes in possibilities as we!l as 
actualities. The real point of question is this: Col. 
Parker is a genius and is thus a law unto himself; can 
common minds safely attempt his methods? 





IF all college presidents were as successful in author- 
ship and liberal with their money as President Seelye, 
of Amherst College, college students would be happier. 
Pres. Seelye, it is reported, recently received from the 
North American Review, in payment for an article, a 
check which rather staggered him by its munificence. 
He told one of his classes that his labor had been so 
small and the recompense was so large that he had con. 
cluded to make a present of the latter. Then he gave 
each member of the class, which numbered one hundred, 
a handsome copy of Bacon’s Essays. 





Some changes have been made at Cornell. Of some of 


these the Tribune says : 

“The committee also established a new chair of 
pedagogy, and elected to fill this place Professor 8. G. 

illiams, the present professor of geology, and secretary 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Professor Williams has had large experience in 
the organization and management of primary and sec- 
ondary schools, and was earnestly recommended for the 
place. 

That chairs of pedagogy should be made in our colleges 
has been urged by the thinking teachers of N. Y. State. 
But who shall fill the chairs? In this case the professor 
of geology was selected! Earnestly recommended by 
the Secretary of the Regents ! 

There are those who have given themselves to educate, 
body and soul, to understand it, to be able to teach it. 
Where are such to find places to employ their talents? 





THE principals at their recent meeting at Syracuse, 
resolved unanimously that the next state superin:end- 
ent of public instruction of this state should be ‘‘ em 
phatically a school man.’ Good! The principals ha 
back bone enough to express their opinions. This 
what we want—first, opinions; and then pluck enoug 
to express them. 





Hon. WILLIAM B. RUGGLEs, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, N.Y., has recently resigned his posi- 
tion for the purpose of accepting a position in the state 
insurance department. Hon. James E. Morrison has been 
appointed his suscessor to hold the office until the as- 
sembly elects another officer. Eugene Bouton, Ph.D.., 
of the board of institute conductors, is acting dep- 
uty state superintendent. No man has filled the office 
of superintendent with greater acceptance, or retire: 
from the office with greater popularity. He has ben 
fair, upright, and prompt in the discharge of all duties 
committed to his care. It is with feelings of sincere re- 
gret that we part with him as the official head of our 
school system. We voice the general feeling of teachers 
throughout the state, when we say that if any politician 
is to have the office, Judge Ruggles is the man 
among all the men in party life, who would receive 
their votes. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ithaca is the university town of New York. Cornell 
University is an institution of which the whole country 
has reason to be proud. Noone who has not visited it 
can have any idea of the wealth of its resources for pro- 
moting all branches of education. Its design is to afford 
the means of obtaining an education in any branch to 
any young man or woman who may enter its doors. Its 
endowments are ample, and the number of its faculty, 
buildings, libraries, and cabinets equal to the very best 
on the continent. In some respects it has no superior 
anywhere. This is saying a great deal, but it is never- 
theless the truth Its new president, Dr. Adams, re 
cently of Michigan University, is doing excellently. He 
is a mao of great learning and remarkable executive 
abilities. Ithaca is most delightfully situated on Cayuga 
Lake ; the University is on a plateau about five hundred 
feet above it. Altogether, village and college, it forms 
one of the most notable spots in the Empire State. 

The public schools of Ithaca have been for ten years 
under the charge of Supt. L. C. Foster, who, previous to 
coming to this place, was twenty years in the public 
schools of Elmira. These thirty continuous years have 
been well spent, and it is enough to say that he enjoys 
the universal esteem of the people, and the most perfect 
confidence of the Board of Education. The triumph of 
his work is the beautiful high school building. While sit- 
ting on the stage during the opening exercises, Supt. 
Edward Smith, of Syracuse, whispered to us that this 
building is the most perfect one of its kind he had ever 
seen. The cut at the head of this letter gives only a 
very imperfect idea of its real beauty and convenience. 
It is admirable in every respect—heating, ventilation, 
lighting, finish, arrangement. Only two others are 
equal to it. We refer to the high school buildings at 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Daniel O. Barto is 
principal. 

The occasion of our visit to Ithaca was to attend the 
meeting of school commissioners and city superinten- 
dents, a full report of which we expect to present to our 
readers next week from the pen of the secretary, Com. 
J. 8. Foshay. 

The first evening was devoted to addresses by Hon. E. 
8. Esty, Com. A. G. Genung, Com. Jared Sanford, and 
President Delano. In the morning the condition of the 
New York State Reading Circle was considered. It was 
found that it has 1,057 active members, and that during 
the past three weeks over 2,000 sets of examination ques- 
tions have been sent out by request, none being sent to 
any who are not ready to be examined. This is a great 
success, for active work was not commenced until last 
April. The N. Y. State Reading Circle is under the con- 
trol of a board appointed by the commissioner and su- 
perintendents of the state ; its course of reading is pure- 
ly pedagogical, and at the close of six semi-annual ex- 
aminations a diploma will be issued, which it is expec.- 
ed will receive the recognition of the state, New Y. rk 
is the only state that has organized its reading circle oa 
& purely pedagogical basis, Its sole aim is to give ite 

teachers a more thorough knowledge of educational 


literature, and betier prepare them for the work of 
teaching. It refuses to turn aside into the paths of 
poetry, eloquence, travel, or history ; but says: ‘‘ This 
one thing do.” Persistently, earnestly, and consistently 
it proposes to keep right on, certain that it is on the 
right track. It doesn’t believe the nonsense that some 
educational theorists advocate, that we have no science 
of education, .nd little settled educational practice. It 
beheves in such works as Page, Jos. Payne, Sully, and 
Tate, and proposes to give an opportunity for all New 
York teachers to become acquainted with them. The 
unanimous testimony of the commissioners is that two 
good books is all the average teacher is able to master 
in six months, and that to add more would be to en- 
courage superficiality. On this conviction, New York 
proposes to stand. 

Com. A. G, Genung presented the relation of Cornell 
University to New York, in an able paper, showing the 
great liberality of the Univerity to the sons and daugh- 
ters of this state. Teachers’ Institutes were discussed 
by Institute Conductor Barnes, in an exhaustive paper, 
and Supt. Edward Wait discussed the grading of rural 
schools, One of the most important matters before the 
association was presented by Com. J. L. Lusk, of Bing- 
hamton, in reference to State Aid to Education. He 
proposes “to increase the state rate until the public 
money is sufficient to pay fair wages to teachers, for 
twenty-eight weeks, in most of the 11,060 districts in 
the state, without increasing the total amount expend- 
ed for all educational purposes, which now reaches in 
the state $11,834,911.52.” In an address of nearly two 
hours’ duration he showed that “ fifty-three counties 
will gain more than they will pay by increase of the 
rate and that the rural portion of the state now pay 
37 per cent. heavier local taxes for teachers’ wages than 
are paid by the ci‘ies, and have seven weeks less : chool- 
ing during the year, and pay the teachers about two- 
fifths the rate of wages paid city teachers. The wealthy 
portions of the state should aid the poorer sections, on 
the ground that education is a common concern and 
interest of the state, the benefits of education not being 
hedged in by district, town, or county line.” 

He showed most clearly the injustice o° excessive local 
taxation for school purposes. Com. Lusk was made 
chairman of a committee to present the necessity for the 
reform measure before the legislature now im session. 
This isa most important measure. 

Twice this association has voted to ask the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to issue questions for 
the examination of teachers applying for licenses to 
teach. At this meeting, Deputy Supt. Routon appeared 
as the representative of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, asking for an endorsement of the measure, 
so that it could be pushed before the present legisla- 
ture, confident that the much-needed legislation could 
now be secured. After a long discussion, such author- 
ity was denied. This was a very strange decision, and, 
as it seems to us, a most unfortunate one. Such an op- 
portunity may never occur, and why the commissi_ner 
did not take hold of the subject vigorously is more than 
we can explain. 

Another matter was most singularly strangled in 
committee. It was the proposition to endorse the prin- 
ciple that a professional school-man should be elected 
as the next Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
was not permitted to come toa vote, The members of 
the convention dodged the question. The finances of 
the meeting were in the hands of Institute Conductor 
H. R. Sanford, who can get more money with less 
trouble out of an educational meeting than any other 
man we ever met. As toast-master, after the excellent 
collation provided by the Board of Education, he show- 
ed the great versatility of his talents. Altogether, the 
meeting was a success, althouch in two respects it failed 
to toe the mark on important questions. The commis- 
sioners of this stateare an ear nest set of men, and could 
they be appointed during good bebaviour, and not ob- 
liged to tread the mill of politics every two years, they 
would be in a situation to do far more good than it is 
possible now. [he ordeal of a biennial election, and 
the necessity of facing party issues, are great draw- 
backs to the efficiency of the superintendents of the free 
schools of this state. May the Lord hasten the good 
time when it will make no difference whether a super- 
intendent is a Mugwump, Republican, Democrat, or Pro- 
hibitionist ; when the only question will be, “ Is he a 
good school man?” Then will come the time when 
teachers and superintendents can undertake the work 
of education for life, certain of bread to eat, work todo, 
and support when sickness ard the infirmities of age 
overtake them, The day is coming, gentlemen com- 





that more nearly concern your success than any others 
that could bave been presented. J. A. 
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TOO! TOO! 








By Supt. 8. H. Jongs, of Erie. 

Slang? O. no; something worse! The word twice 
used above as a title is easily spoken and innocent-look- 
ing, but often it stands for the long, logy word, indefin- 
iteness. Spoken dogmatically in sweet elocution, few 
suspect that thisJittle word “too” hides so much that 
is akin to ignorance. I quote from a book written by a 
veteran educator : 

1. Avoid too long lessons. 

2. Avoid too much drilling. 

8. Don’t put too much reliance on the raising of the 
hand, 

4. Be careful not to let criticism run too much to fault- 
jinding. 

5. Do not depend too much upon the eye for criticism. 

Here are five of the little foxes found close together, 
everyone serving as a screen to indefinitess. A person 
need not attend a normal school in order to be able to 
answer such questions as these on the practice of teach- 
ing : 

Should teachers avoid too long lessons? Should 
they drill their scholars too much? Should they put too 
much reliance upon the raising of the hand? ete. A 
child could get a hundred per cent. on them. 

Another author, a teacher of long experience, writes : 
‘** Teachers should not talk too much.” 
that they should talk too much ? 

An “expert” in teaching writing lays down this im- 
portant direction: ‘‘ Lead-pencils should not be too 
large.” No one, I think, has recommended that they be 
too large. 

While observing some ‘‘ model” teaching in one of 
the largest normal schools in this country I heard the 
teacher say : ‘‘ Draw a line about two inches in length.” 
In a short time the air was full of ‘‘O, Johnny, you have 
made it too long !” ‘*‘ Mary, you have made it too short !” 
One little fellow whose line was ‘too short” gave the 
same reason for making it as he did, as his neighbor 
who made it ‘* too long "—that he thought it was ‘‘about 
two inches in length.” 

In the reading of many articles on school architecture, 


Now, who said 


I have been told that stairs should not be “ too steep,” 
and only one writer, out of the large number, was kind 
enough to inform his reader what he considered as ‘‘ too 
steep!” 


I was just reading on ‘‘ examinations,” in which the 
writer says : ‘‘ Examinations may be held regularly, but 
not too far apart.” Not a word in explanation of what 
is lying in ambush behind that ‘too !’’ 

There are other words of the same family that are 
valiant soldiers of the king of indefiniteness : ‘‘ Some,” 
*‘ plenty,” “‘ good deal,” “‘ often,” ete. 

The amount of mental confusion bred by such use of 
**words, words, words,” as Rousseau has it, is nothing 
to rejoice over. 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 





W. W. SPEeeEr. 


Questions which test a person’s power to think and 
lead to habits of observation are better than those which 
test the memory and encourage the memorizing of un- 
organized facts. The questions which state and county 
superintendents ask have a great influence in directing 
the thought of teachers and in shaping school work. 
Anyone who will take the time to analyze the effect of 
these examinations will have no difficulty in perceiving 
this fact. The kind of work done in the schools is 
modeled upon the examinations of state and county su- 
perintendents, for teachers must keep prepared to pass 
these examinations, and must fit some of their pupils for 
the same test. 

If you wish the schools of your county to waste their 
energy on dates and details in history, ask questions 
which necessitate, if all questions of relative value are 
to be answered, a prodigious amount of cramming. If 
you wish them to memorize definitions and rules, ask 
for definitions and rules, and all, or nearly all, the 
teachers in the county will be filling the mouths of their 
pupils with finely constructed expressions of other men’s 
wisdom, which, to the children are stumbling blocks. 
If you wish the country school teachers to drill their pu- 
pils in parsing and analysis instead of training pupils to 
observe and to express their thoughts, put into their ex- 
amination a paragraph or two from “ Paradise Lost” or 
Pope's “ Essay on Man,” for them to parse and analyze. 
If you wish to judge of the educational progress of a 





missioners, although you refused to endorse measures 
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state or county, read the examiner’s questions. Put in- 
to your schools what you wish in the state; put into 
your examinations what you want in the schools. 





Bigness is different from ness. The musician 
who can blow the biggest blast you ever heard, is im- 
mense ! How big he is! The crowd cheers and applauds. 
Jesse James, with long black locks flung back behind 
his ears, a fierce mustache, and a black eye, was the 
great.st man in the world in the opinion of his admir- 
ers. Big men are very positive. ‘‘Isay I won’t and 
there’s the end on’t.” They think* they have strong 
will power, but they haven’t. They are as weak as 
skim milk. Put them where they are powerless to 
resist, and they will cry like children. Bigness js al- 
ways a coward, greatness never. Big menare common, 
great ones scarce. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


By Supt. Hisgy, Marshall Co., Iowa, 
THEORY. 


1. By what device would you cultivate the power of 
attention ? 

2. Why is the training of the perceptive powers so im- 
portant ? 

8. What do you mean by associative memory? Why 
cultivate that rather than arbitrary memory ? 

4. What should be the main features of a training, as 
distinguished from an accumulating system of instruc- 
tion? 

5. How is the mind developed ? 

6. Why is it wrong to attempt to give children ideas of 
form from verbal descriptions ? 

7. Name the subject of a lesson which you think will 
provide for the exercise of the pupil’s own mind on con- 
crete facts, State explicitly what you think it necessary 
for the child to do with the lesson in order to be perman- 
ently benefited by it. 

8. Name different kinds of busy-work for primary pu- 
pils which you have used in school. 

9. What educational books have you studied ? 

THEORY. 
Limit each answer to five lines. 

1, What is the difference between seeing and observa- 
tion? 

2. Can you describe an object without making a com- 
parison? Illustrate. 

8. State anything you thought worthy of note in the 
September or October numbers of your school journal, 

4, Mention any thought in which you are specially in- 
terested that you have read in some educational work. 
State where you read it, and what practical application 
you can make of it. 

5. Write five lines about Horace Mann or Joseph 
Payne. 











LESSON IN FORM. 








Mary A. SPEarR. 

PURPOSE OF LESSON.—To review spheres, and to teach 
spheroid, —to lead the pupils to seek for similar forms in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Teacher, standing before her class, says :—‘‘ You have 
told me that the shape of the ball is ——” turning 
wards Frank. a 

‘** The ball is perfectly round,” 

‘*What name do we give to bodies that are perfectly 
round, Lewis ?” 

‘* Spheres,” 

‘Tell me some things that are spheres, May.” 

‘‘ Marbles, shot, peas, cannon-balls, oranges.” 

**T will give you an orange, Carrie; you may tell me 
if it is a sphere.” 

Carrie takes the orange and rolls it on the desk: 
** Yes, it will roll every way ; it is a sphere.” 

‘* Here is another, Harry ; see if this will roll as well.” 

Harry tries the orange, 

“No, it will not roll one way because it is flattened a 
little.” 

‘* Lizzie, try this apple.” 

‘* Tt rolls one way, but not all ways.” 

‘Is this apple or this orange a sphere, Willie ?” 

ed are not spheres because they are flat at each 
en ” 

“How then can you tell me the shape of this 
orange?” 

‘** It is almost a sphere.” 

* There is a word which means ‘almost a sphere,’ it is 


spheroid. {i will write it on the blackboard, that you 
may see how it looks. Now, Eva; will you tell me the 
form of this orange ?” 

‘‘It is a spheroid.” . 

‘* And the apple; Grace ?” 

** That is a spheriod, too.” 

** All try to think of some other fruits that are spher- 
oids; as you mention them | will write the names on 
the blackboard.”’ 

‘** Peaches, plums, lemons, some kinds of tomatoes, 
gourds, melons, cocoanuts, pecan-nuts, hiekory-nuts.” 

‘* Very well, t-ll some fruits that are spheres. ’ 

‘* Some varieties uf grapes, Chinese nuts, gooseberrics, 
currants, blueberries, huckleberries, cranberries.” 

‘* Each one may take a slate and write sentences des- 
cribing the forms of these fruits, using the word sphere 
or spheroid.” 





WRITING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


By Lyman D. Smita, Hartford, Conn. 
Author of “ Appleton’s Standard Penmanship.” 


(No. 2.) 

Give children as fair a chance to learn to write as you 
give them to learn to read, and you will make them flu- 
ent writers as well us fluent readers. 

If it be necessary to have daily practice in reading, it 
is equally necessary to give daily lessuns in writing, to 
secure good results, and to bestow as muvh attention t pon 
teaching 1t as is bestowed upon the readi:g lesson. It 
isn’t pleasant to find fault with the manner in which 
classes are often allowed to go through their wnting 
exercise, nevertheless it is a fact that the attention, the 
instruction given is in no way equal to the instruction 
and careful drill given to teaching reading. Writing 
is as susceptible of being taught as many other subjects, 
and presents as wide a field for labor—downright, hard 
work—as any other branch, perhaps har'er, but in 
many instances it consists in the class being told to 
“ open their books to such a page, and to write it care- 
fully,” etc,; no instruction being given in movement 
drills, or board illustrations. This is not the way read- 
ing is taught. Correct pronunciation, inflection, ex- 
pression, etc., are insisted upon, and pupils are required 
to read, again and again, until an appropriate degree of 
perfection is acquired by them. To teach writing sue- 
cessfully, the same amount of care and patience must be 
exercised by the teacher. To conduct a class in writing 
well, pre-supposes more or less skill on the teacher’s 
part in handling the pen or crayon, and while many 
teachers without this power get very good results, those 
who possess it have a great advantage. 

FIRST LESSONS IN WRITING. 

Shall they be given with slate and pencil, lead-pencil 
and paper, or with pen and ink? There are those who 
think that slate-writing is the proper thing to pursue 
the first year or two from the beginning of the: ild’s 
writing career. I am not one of this number. I should 
much prefer to take charge of fifty young pupils who 
had never touched a slate-pencil, and had never written 
at all, and instruct them in writing, than to take the 
same number who had had full swing with slate-pencils 
fora year or two. The less there is of slate-writing, con- 
ducted as a writing-lesson, or otherwise, the better 
both for the pupils and the teachers who make their 
acquaintance a year or two later, and commence (if 
they have the courage) to get the kinks and knots out 
of their fingers, and to keep them out. Aside from this, 
the writing done on the slates by the little five and six- 
year-olds, though sometimes very beautiful in slant, 
spacing, and in other ways, always seems to lose itself 
when they come to write on paper. It is not demed 
that slate-work has to be done, still the fact remains 
that slate and pencil are not the best instruments to use 
in learning to write. The writing lessons for beginners 
should be given on PAPER from the beginning—pencil and 
low-calendared paper being the best materials that can be 
used. A good lead-pencil, like Eagle No. 8, or Dixon, 
same grade, properly sharpened—medium sharp—and 
not less than four and one-half inches long, should be 
used. This advice is given after an experience of twen- 
ty years in teaching penmanship, during which time 
the ‘‘ pen-and-ink” plan has had its trial, and found 
undesirable both for pupils and teachers. Twice as 
much ground can be covered in one year with the lead- 
pencil and lead-pencil books having low-calendared pa- 
per, as with the pen. 

Were it not for the reason that there are some who 
still cling to the idea of giving beginners pen and ink 
with which to make their first attempts at writing, 1 





that can be ccre by way of teaching pen-holding, posi- 
tion, etc., can be done just as easily with a good lead- 
pencil—of tl.e proper length—as with a pen. 

Jhe is no use in adding to the natural difficulties at- 
tendent upon ihe young pupil, seven or eight years old, 
in learning to write. The pen is a more delicate instru- 
ment to hand'e than the pencil ; add to this the hand- 
ling of ink, and the difficulties are increased. After one 
or two small lead-pencil books have been written, 
proper attention having been given to pencil-holding, 
movement, etc., the eight-year-old can graduate into 
pen-and-in« practice, and start out with confidence. 
He has learned the handling of the pencil, and the 
transition to pen and ink is comparatively easy. Right 
here it maybe said that the skill acquired with the 
pencil-and-paper practice does not lose itself, but shows 
itself to the pupil’s advantage in the ready manner in 
which he adapts himself to pen-and-ink practice. The 
change has been from paper to paper, and not from 
slate-pencil and slate to paper. There may be those 
who will say that lead-pencil and paper practice is one 
and the same thing with slate and slate pencil practice. 
Not so, The lead-pencil and paper work is a sort of 
compromise between the two, though approaching more 
nearly to ink-writing than to slate-ri mg. 

With good instruction in the public schools, children 
can be taught to write a good, legible hand in three 
years from the time they start with their first lead-pen- 
cil lessons, and should they quit school at that time, 
should be in possession of a hand-writing that would 
serve them all their lives. This cannot be done by the 
old machine method that requires children to write 
an entire copy-book that contains six different 
words only, and these words only after a four-months' 
drill on thousands of fragments of letters, isolated let- 
ters, etc. Not at all. Live teachers have begun to see 
that children in the primary rooms can be taught to 
write legibly the entire script alphabet in about a year, 
and they appreciate the benefits of this advance over 
the arbitrary machine method of the old s) stems, as it 
helps them a: well as the pupils. Having the written 
work of these pupils to examine from day to day, they 
are naturally desirous that their pupils should follow 
the method that leads into writing in the shortest and 
eagiest way. Forming hundreds of isolated letters on 
page after page, followed by isolated words having no 
meaning or connection, is time wasted. Life is too 
short to spend time in forcing scientific analysis of sim- 
ple forms upon children’s brains who need hand train- 

TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

In starting a class of beginners with pencil and paper, 
or lead-pencil books, great care must be taken to secure 
fairly correct pencil-holding—equivalent to pen-holding 
—before launching out too fre. ly into the writing-book. 
Teachers are very apt to err at this early stage in their 
haste to get into the copy-book. It is better to work 
several weeks ten or fifteen minutes daily in familiariz- 
ing the children with the handling or holding of the 
pen, giving drills in lateral movement, sliding the hand 
and fore-arm across the copy-book (holding the pencil! 
blunt end downward), each pupil carrying a liltle paste- 
board chip, or something similar not metalic, on the 
wrist at same time. Teachers can easily supply these 
little chips or buttons, and keep them handy, to be given 
out at each drill, as rubbers are given out in the draw- 
ing lesson. It requires but a moment to give them out 
or to collect them. It pays to doit. I have had pri 
mary classes do this for amonth, and get good returns 
always for the trouble. Ihave seen the movement drills 
carried through five or ten minutes with hardly « 
‘‘ chip” rolling off. ‘‘oo much drilling to secure the 
habit of moving the hand and wrist as a unit, from th: 
elbow, as a pivot, can hardly be given. Without these 
lateral drills, the pupils fall into the habit of twisting 
the hand from the wrist-joint —a very bad habit. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





STATE QUESTIONS. 
These are not special state examination questions, 
but questions that should be asked by all teachers in 
every state, suggesting topics that should be known by 
every advanced pupil in every state in the Union. Sim- 
ilar questions have been used in Uhio: 

QUESTIONS. 

1, Bound the township, county, city, or stateim which 
you live, : 
2. Draw maps of the same, giving streams, railroads, 
towns, and cities. 
3. Give the area in miles and acres; also population 





should not allude to this feature so particularly, All| at last census. 
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4. When, where, and by whom were they first settled ? 
Give incidents. 

5 When was the state admitted into the Union ? 

6 When was the present coustitution framed ? 

7. Name the first territorial and the first state gover- 
nor. 

8. Give name, date, location, aud history of battles 
fought within the state. 

9. Give names of principal railroads now completed. 

10. Give, in order of size, the names and the locations 
ot in having a population of more than ten thou- 
sand, 

il. Name the counties that are bounded by lake, river, 
or the ocean. 

12, Name five noted men connected with its early 


history. 

13. "What Presidents has the state furnished ? 

14. Name and locate the principal educational insti 
tuions. Give characteristics. 

15. Descr be the public school system of the state. 

16. Give the names of the leading educational, relig- 
ious, and po itical journals. 

17. Give the names of the principal publishi 

18 What authors has the state furnished 
10. What the pal producti animal, vege- 

19. are principal productions i 
tuble. mineral, and manufactured ? 

*, Who is the present governor, and what is his sal- 
ary 

21. Name and define the departments of the state 
government, 

22. Give the rank that the state hulds among the 
states of the Union. 

23. How many ional districts in the state ? 
Name yours, and who is your representative. Salary. 

24. Give the name and residence of the U.S. senators. 
Salary 
_25. Name the present State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

26. What was the state's record during the late war ? 
How many , and what distinguished officers ? 

27. For what is the state specially noted ? 


houses. 
Name 





LESSONS IN THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 





By Pror. THEo. F. S—warp, Brick Church, N. J. 

It is my hope that many will be induced to make a 
trial of this ‘‘natural” system of teaching music. When 
they are told that thousands of school-teachers in Great 
Britain have been led to teach music by the symplicity 
of the system, who could not or would not have taught 
the staff, they should feel encouraged to make a begin- 
ning. 

In presenting the subject, I shall have to study con- 
densation constantly, owing to the limited space that can 
be allowed. I shall not therefore treat the subject ‘ nor- 
mally,” i. e. in the manner of an object lesson. As my 
audience is to consist of teachers, I shall assume that the 
space is better occupied in giving the material to be used, 
than in showing how it should be presented to the pu- 
pils. Those who wish more minute directions on this 
point are advised to send to Biglow & Main, 76 East 9th 
street, New York, for a copy of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Music Reader. 

QUALITY OF TONE.—Let every example given to your 
pupils be soft and sweet. Todevelop a soft tone in them 
use the vowel sound uf 00. Sometimes give them a pat- 
tern with loo, loh or lah to be imitated by them. When 
lah is used, see that the mouth is well opened, yet be 
careful that the vibrations are thrown forward as if the 
tone were produced between the front teeth rather than 
in the throat. . 

THE MeTHop.—The Tonic Sol-Fa system is based upon 
the truth that, to the voice, all keys are alike in their men- 
tal impressions. The singer has nothing to do, for in- 
stance, with the fact that the key of C has no sharps, 
while the key of D has two sharps. The singer has no 
consciousness of those technicalities, but sings the scale 
as the scale, with no change of thought or impression in 
differen. keys. 

The laws of nature indivate that the tones should be 
taught by chords and not by the steps of thescale. Hence 
the tonic chord is developed first. Give your pupils first 
the tones of Doh and Soh at a convenient pitch. Exer- 
cise them with the hand signs and then place them on 
the board, thus : 

SOH 
DOH 

After having them sing to your pointing, with fre- 
quent changes of key (i. e., giving them a Doh at a dif- 
ferent pitch), erase the last two letters of the syllables, 
and show how a new way of writing music is provided, 
which is called the Tonic Sol-Fa notation. Several les- 
sons may then be written on the board, as follows : 

ddssdsdddsssdsd 


ddddssssddssddd 
dsssdsssdddsdsd 
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pupils will become accaste med at once to s'ng Ly rela- 
tion, and not from a fixed pitch. 
After dwelling a short tic.e on the two tones, intro luce 
tke tone Me. Let te pupils name tae three vones as you | 
sing them to loo or lah, and decide for themselves where | 
the new tone should be placed on th» diagr. m, which | 
\. ill t_en stand hus: 


SOH. 
ME. 
DOH. 


Practice them wit. the hand-signs, by point ng, and 
in ‘ver exercises.” By this is mean. singing the tones 
to lah, the pupils naming them as you sing. Drawings 
of the hand-signs are given b2low. 











DOH. 


The following exercises may be written on the board : 


KEY D. Tones, Don, ME and Sou. 


qddmdmmsmssmms am d 
KEY F. 
dmssmdssmm s 8smH.8 
KEY C. 


dsmsddaeasmdmamamsamd 
KEY E. 
smdms ss msmdams*An s 
KEY G. 


mdsmmadasmmmssamdan 





WAYS AND MEANS. 





COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 

First. Read aloud a short selection from the school 
readers. Let the pupils take down the sentences as 
they are read. At the end of the lesson let the children 
exchange papers, and with the book before them cor- 
rect each other’s exercises in spelling and punctuation. 
Have the exercises returned to the writers, that they 
may note the errors. 


Second. Read the same selection on the following day, 
the children sitting with folded hands simply lis’ ening. 
At the close of the reading the pupils take their pencils 
and write out the story in their own words. The exer- 
cises are then exchanged and corrected as before. Dur- 
ing the time for corrections, questions may be asked, 
remarks made, and improvements noted. H. 8, 


PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrate “‘ place-words” as ‘“‘ in,” “ over,” “ above,” 
“* between,” “‘ around,” etc. Have the pupils show 
right hand, left hand, point to right-hand side of desk, 
left-hand side, front, back, right-hand front corner, left- 
hand front corner, right-hand back corner, left-hand 
back corner. Point to the north, to the south, to the 
east, to the west. Application to school-room. . What is 
north of us, east, etc. Bound the room. Carrie may 
bound herself. ‘‘ Iam bounded on the north by Julia, 
east by Emma, south by the table, west by the black- 
board.” The streets north, south, east, west of us. 
Bound the block, etc., extended. 


QUIET GAMES FOR THE EVENING. 


Nat ; orvate ; O; A ; at ; eat; an; on; ten ; and so on ad 
infinitum. ‘lhe dictionary will be eagerly consulted. 
Game of Twenty Questions. One thinks of something, 
and the others ask twenty questions about it, taking 
turns. The questions should go from the general to the 
particular ; beginning with which kingdom it belongs 
to. The teacher may have to settle disputed points, but 
it is asplendid exercise, as well as a very mteresting 
play. The one whose question leads to the discover y « { 
the thing thought of, thinks of the next topic or th'ng 
to be found. Questions must be answerable by Yes ox 
No. 
Throwing Light. Two persons hold a conversation 
about romething, describ ng it in every way, but not 
mentioning iis nume. Whoever guesses may join the 
conversation, also without mentioning name. If this 
shows the guess wus wrong, they are out of the game. 
This goes on until all have guessed or failed, or until the 
children are tired. May MACKINTOSH. 
WRITING EXERCISES. 
Write each letter separately on the blackboard, ex- 
plaining the principles of which it is composed. One 
or two new ones each day will be sufficient. Let the 
pupils practice these on waste paper, slates, or black- 
board before writing them in their copy-books, If cny 
very good letters are found on the waste paper, trans 
fer them tw the “‘ specimen board.” At the close of the 
writing period, collect and compare the books, givin < 
the name of the pupil having the best letter or page. 
After several letters nave been practiced, select words 
that contain them, and practice upon these. 


ABSTRACT NUMBER WORK. 
Be slow in reaching the abstract ; make easy examples 


from the articles described ; use also other objects in the 
room, even including the members of the class; then 
follow objects of memory, and lastly abstract numbers. 
in answer to the question: ** Do you teach numbers or 


| figures first?’ more than half of the members of an in- 


stitute said they had been in the habit of setting the 
youngest class to work making, reading, and using 
figures some time before they had received any instruc- 
tion about the numbers for which they stood. 
If the little people know a few figures when they en- 
ter school, and make them on their slates to keep them- 
selves occupied, I should not hinder them. Years ago 
ciaidren began their mathematical education by learn- 
ing to count ; and the lingo meant no more to them than 
the, 

** Intra, mintra, cutra, corn, 

Apple-seeds and apple-thorn,” 

which we droned out in our summer evening plays. 
Teach your pupils that a group of two things is men- 
tioned as *‘ two,” a group of three things as ** three,” and 
soon, They will seem to make little progress the first 
few weeks. The teacher is ashamed to tell how long her 
class has been dealing with numbers under ten; but if 
they are made accurate first, and then rapid, what un- 
told multitudes of wasted hours will be spared them in 
the more advanced grades! How often, even in the 
high school, nearly every member of a class fails to ob- 
tain the correct answer to a problem because of blunders 
in simple addition or division? The mistakes made in 
business transactions, too, for lack of early drill are fre- 
quent and embarrassing. It pays in every branch to lay 
good foundations. JaMES H. HuLmus, 





AN INTERESTING GAME. 

Lay off on the floor with chalk a figure of a horse-shoe, 
large enough to hold the class standing on the curved 
line. In the middle of the opening mark across. Place 
one pupil on the cross to answer questions to be asked 
by members of the class numbered in order, beginning 
at 1. The pupil on the cross should receive a mark for 
every question answered, or a nice card. When the pu- 
pil on the cross faily to answer a question, the one put- 
ting the question receives a card, and takes his stand on 
the cross to answer questions, which place he holds until 
some member of the class gives him a question that he 
cannot answer, when a change takes place as before. 

1 place in the center a pupil, sometimes of a lower 
grade, to hand a card for every question answered. This 
may be continued during the time of recitation, the 
teacher only looking on, and deciding questions on which 
there is a difference of opinion. When the recitation 
closes, each pupil counts his cards, the one having the 
largest number gets the game or has the best lesson. 
This is really an interesting game, one that children 





Word-Making.—Take a long word—say Fortunate, 
and make all the short words possible from combina- 
tions of some or all the letters contained in it, never 
using a letter more than once in the same word, unless 





Do not forget to change the key frequently, so the 


the parent word hastwo. Example : For ; tune; ate; or; 


take great delight in, so much so, that they sometimes 
substitute it at play-time for the games that are usually 
played. The plan is well suited to primary arithmetic, 
geography, and orthography. J. H. MoCa.iig. 
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TABLE-IT ALK. 


READING CIRCLES. 





Many daily papers are devoting a portion of their col- 
umns to subjects of special interest to teachers. Here 
are a few questions from Philadelphia which will interest 
teachers. Some of these topics would be excellent for an 
evening’s discussion. We can hardly resist filling two 
or three columns with thoughts suggested by them, but 
our space is limited and we can only hint what might be 
said if time were longer and papers larger. Here they 
are : 

1. What is your favorite study ? 

2. What game, sport, amusement, entertainment, or 
form of mental or oe nama occupation affords the 
greatest amount of pleasure 

8. What is the earliest age at which a healthy child 
should be seat to school ? 

4. Upon what trait of character or quality of mind does 
success in life largely depend ? 

5. Has the happiness of the human race increased in 
proportion with the spread of education ? 

6. What American in public life, since the Declaration 
of Independence, has rendered the greatest service 
to his country ? 

7. It being conceded that teachers, especially those in 
many of the public schools, are underpaid, what 
would be a fair average monthly salary for teachers’ 
work, 

8. What is the greatest number of pupils which one 


teacher in the usual school hours and by the usual’ 


methods of teaching can instruct, without disadvan- 
tage to the pupils ? 

9. What study commonly pursued in schools could be 
dropped to the best advantage, in order to substitute 
for i the daily reading of some standard newspaper ? 


10. What dish is the crowning achievement in the science 
of American cookery ? 


* 
* 


Industrial education is coming to the front. Here is 
a scrap, cut from a Milwaukee paper, written by E. W. 
Krackowizer, of the Cook Co. normal school. It is good 
to talk about. 


‘Manual training” is a misnomer just in so far as it 
leads men to interpret its meaning as compassing any- 
thing else than training the mind I through the hands. Our 
‘‘min’s” are not born with us, ready-made entities ; but 
they are organic and functional new-growths, so to speak, 
consisting of impressions via the senses (which the newer 
psychology designates ‘‘elementary ideas”), and judg- 
mcnts automatically evolved by analytical and synthetic 
comparisons. In other words, the elemen attributes 
and their relations can be cognized only ugh the 
senses. Hence it follows, that just to the extent in 
which the avenues of perception, t. é., of mind- -building, 
are neglected or ignored, to that extent exactly will the 
mind be stinted or crippled. For any judgment is valu- 
able, of course, only to the extent that elementary: 
ideas upon which it is based are accurately apprehended 
in themselves and their relations. In consequence, not the 
eye alone, but all the other senses, too (especially the tac- 
tile and muscular), should receive, I will not say “‘ train- 
ing,” but employment, rather—constant, all-sided, and, 
above all, apeaeae the end that from the kinder- 
garten to ‘the high school, word-cram , and “ figger- 
ing” may be replaced ‘by mental deve elopment in its 
truest, broadest sense. 


Can any one object to this, if so let him or her speak. 
Our columns are open to brief, sharp replies and sugges- 


tions. 
* * 
* 


The following lines were accidentally dropped off of 
Miss Mackintosh’s article, on ‘“‘ What not to Teach in 
Color,” published in the JouRNAL, Jan. 9. Cut it out 
and paste it to its antecedent. 


“‘A black color is due to the absence of stimulation of 
any of the nerve-ends ; and between bright white and 
black there is a gradation of weak whites which are 
called grays. Fatigue of the retina causes it to become 
insensible to a color long looked at ; when white light is 
then looked at, it appears of a hue complementary to the 
— the — for which has been exhausted. 

n concluding this fragmentary pa I would onl 
say, that my object in writing it has aie to bring thie 
ubject into notice among my | co-workers as a fruitful 
fiel for original investigation.” 
* 
a” 
Here is a reported scene.—A primary class in a public school in 
this city. Johnny, a six year old, is idling. 
.—Joh x 
iat ot mo pene a oa on your slate? 
.— Johnny, % ” 
~— any; yo you must say have no pencil. 


makes Johany repeat the words several times to im- 
on his memory. 


press 
it was a rule to pase water in a beain twice @ da fo 
dren to clean their slates. day oF tn afl 







wet the sponges to 
he teacher was oocupled 4 and omy 


poi Bey 
ieeoge aoe 


Ohnny, you kuow Hare i not a COFFE maNnER 
Y 
Fell oki, what should you gay 





ITEMS OF THE NEW YORK STATE READING 
CIRCLE, JAN. 20, 1886. 


No. of members, . » . i é 1059 
No. of counties represented, . 43 


(This does not include N. Y. City or Brookiyn. 
No. of com’r, districts represented, . 59 
Other states represented, . ° ; 17 
| No. deaths, ° ’ . . 1 
No. ¢xaminations in Juiz, ‘ 136 
No.-of examination questions called for end. sent 
out the last of Dec.,’85, . “ 1985 


Circular letters were sent to each en, i in Seytem- 
ber and December. The average number of letters re- 
ceived and answered daily is seven. The banner com'r. 
district is E. J. Swift’s, Chautauqua Co., (112 members.) 





It has been somewhat widely circulated that the New 
York State Re..ding Circle isa failure, but the above re- 
port is a sufficient answer to this hbel; for, as can be 
seen, it is a great succe’s. 

To send out 2,040 examination questions on such 
works as Payne’s Lectures, Page’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, Johonnot’s Principles and Practice, The 
Lives and Works of Pestalozzi and Froebel, to those who 
have read them and made a personal request for a writ- 
‘ten examination on them, is not failure, but success. 
In addition, it is a fact that there are many who are 
reading the New York course of study who do not wish 
to take the examination. We make this statement on 
the authority of Supt. Edward Smith, of Syracuse, and 
many others in places to know what they are talking 
about. We know that more than a thousand of the 
teachers of this state are reading and taking the semi- 
annual examinations, and we believe that at least five 
hundred more are reading without the examinatfons. 
All this has been done since the first of last April. So 
far the New York Circle is not an experiment. One 
thing other states will please take note of. It is, that 
not a superintendent or commissioner in this state can 
be found who would add asingle outside literary book 
to the course. The pedagogical course of reading meets 
with a unanimous approval of the entire body of su- 
pervising officers. This is a strong point. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
FOR FEB, 22. 








Select three or four patriotic songs to be dispersed 
through the program, such as ‘‘My Country ‘tis of 
Thee,” ‘Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” 
‘“* Rally Round the Flag Boys,” etc. 

One of the maxims of Washington may be assigned 
to each pupil. (See SCHOOL JOURNAL, Feb. 14, 1885.) 

A composition on the life of Washington may be 
written and read by one of the older pupils. It should 
give briefly facts concerning his birth, station in life, 
early education, incidents of his early manhood, the 
principal events of his public life, the character of his 
private life, and a fitting eulogy at the close. 

A pleasing performance, in which the smaller ones 
can take part, is an acrostic in pantomime. Construct 
the letters of Washington's name out of evergreens, 
give one to each of the pupils; marshal them in the 
order that shall spell the name to the audience, and 
while some one plays a soft march, let them walk out 
and stand in a line on the platform. A wire may be 
strung across the room, just in front of the platform, 
and hooks may be fastened to the letters, whereby they 
may be hung by the pupils before they retire. Another 
company of five might come out in the same way after- 
ward, bearing the words, ‘‘ The Father of his Country,” 
and with longer hooks fasten these words so that they 
would hang beneath the name. A fancy dress for the 
children, or a quantity of evergreens twined about 
them, would add to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

The older bays may give patriotic declamations ; the 
girls, readjngs. Material for these may be found in the 
patriotic speeches abounding in school readers and 
speakers." Auecdotes of Washington may also be 





ae in his biographies, and almost any good reading 





TRIBUTES TO WASHINGTON. 


BY MANY NOTED MEN. 

Ceesar was mereiful ; Seipio was continent ; Hannibal 
was patient; but it was reserved for Waskington to 
blend them all in one.—PHILLIPS. 

It matters very little what immediate spot may be the 
birthplace of such a man as Washington. No people 
can claim, no country can appropriate him. His fame 
is eternity, and his residence creation.— PHILLIPS. 


All the good, whether learned or unlearned, high or 
low, rich or poor, feel that there is one treasure common 
te them all, and that is the fame and character of Wash- 
ington. They recount his deeds, ponder over his prin- 
ciples and teachings, and resolve to be more and more 
guided by them in future.— WEBSTER. 

George Washington may justly be considered one of 
the greatest men the world has produced. Greater sol 
diers, more intellectual statesmen, and profounder sages 
have doubtless existed in the history of the English race 
—perhaps in our own country—but not one who to 
great excellence in each of these fields has added such 
exalted integrity, such unaffected piety, such unsullied 
purity of soul, and such wondrous control of his own 
spirit. —ZEBULON B. VANCE. 

As a general, he marshaled the pea ant intoa vete- 
ran, and supplied by diseipline the absence of experi- 
ence; as a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the 
cabinet into the most comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, and 
the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier and 
the statesman he almost added the character of the sage. 
—PAHILLIPS. f 

One of the most striking things ever said of him is, 
“that he changed mankind’s ideas of political great- 
ness.” To commanding talents and to success, the com- 
mon elements of such greatness, he added a disregard of 
of self, a spotlessness of motive, a steady submi-sion to 
every public and private duty, which threw far into 
the shade the whole crowd of vulgar great. The object 
of his regard was the whole country.— W EBSTEL. 

Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained, vic- 
tory returned it. If he had paused here, history might 
have doubted what station to assign him ; whether at 
the head of her citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or 
her patriots. But the last glorious act crowns bis ca- 
reer, and banishes all hesitation. Who like Washing- 
ton, after having emancipated a hemisphere, resigned 
its crown, and preferred the retirement of domestic life 
to the adoration of a land he might be almost said to 
have created.—PHILLIPS. 


* 








GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





Be loving and you will never want for love: be hum- 
ble and you will never want for guiding.—D. M. Craik. 


Lost yesterday somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond min- 
utes. No reward is offered, for they are gone forever.— 
Horace Mann. 


Waiting is good for the patience.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


A brave, able, self-respecting manhood is fair profit 
for any man’s first thirty years of life—THEODORE WIN- 
THROP. 

Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 


As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
—DRYDEN. 


Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak people do ; 
But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 
—R. B. SHERID N. 


—And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
--LOQNGFELLOW. 


But stop not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 
The child that fosters starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 
1f we plant hate, then hate will spring ; 
For love from hate can neyer grow ; 
What we sow (0-day, to-morrow may bring 
The proof, by its bloom, what sort of a thing 
Is the seed—the seed that we sow, 
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Bat whatever you are, be true, boys! 
Be visible through and through, boys; 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “‘ hazing” and ‘‘ cramming,” 
In fun and in earnest be true, boys. 


Speak gently to the erring one ; 
Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet ; 

Heir of the seif-same heritage, 
Child of the self-same God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


—F. G. Lee. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 








THE CAT AND THE BIRDS. 


A cat, hearing that some birds who lived in a martin-box 
pear by were ill, put on his spectacles and his overcoat, and 
made himself look as much as possible like a doctor, and 
went and knocked at the door. 

“T hear you are all sick,” said he. “Let me in, and I 
will give you some medicine, and cure you.” 

“No, thank you,”’ said the birds, who saw his whiskers, 
and knew it was their enemy, the cat ; “we are well enough 
—much better than if we should open our door, and let 
you in.” 





THE CRAB AND ITS MOTHER. 


‘‘My child,” said a crab to her son, ‘“ why do you walk 
so awkwardly? If you wish to make a good appearance, 
you should go straight forward, and not in that one-sided 
manner.” 

“T do wish to make a good appearance, mamma,” said 
the young Crab; ‘and if you will show me how, I will try 
to walk straight forward.” 

‘Why this is the way, of course,” said the mother, as she 


started off to the right. ‘‘ No, this is the way,” said she,as 
she made another attempt, to the left. 
The little crab smiled. “When you learn to do it your- 


self, you can teach me,” he said, and he went back to his 
play. 





THE WOLF AND THE GOAT. 


A wolf saw a goat feeding at the top of a steep precipice, 
where he could not reach her. ‘“‘ My dear friend,” said the 
Wolf, “be careful! Iam afraid you will fall and break 
your neck. Do come down to the meadow, where the grass 
is fresh and green.” 

“Are you very hungry ?” said the Goat. “ And is it your 
dinner-time ? And would you like toeatme? I think I 
will not go down to the meadow to-day, thank you.” 

And she caperéd about on the edge of the rock, still leok- 
ing down at the greedy wolf. 


To give a false reason is to practice deceit. 








THE FOX AND THE LION. 


A little fox was out playing one day, when a lion came 
roaring along, ‘‘ Dear me,” said thé Fox, as he hid behind 
a tree, ‘‘I never saw a lion before. What a terrible crea- 
ture! His voice makes me tremble.” 

The next time the fox met the lion, he was not so much 
afraid, but he said to himself, ‘“‘I wish he would not make 
such a noise!” 

The third time they met, the fox was not frightened at 
all. He ran up to the lion, and said, ‘‘ What are you roar- 
ing about?” And the lion was so taken by surprise, that 
he walked away without saying a word. 





THE FOX AND THE CRAB, 


A hungry fox surprised a crab, who had left the sea, and 
was lying upon the beach. 

‘‘ What good luck, to find a breakfast so easily,” said the 
Fox, as he pounced upon him. 

‘Well, said the Crab, when he found that he was to be 
eaten, “this comes of going where I have no business; I 
should have stayed in the water, where I belonged. 





THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

A thirsty crow spied a pitcher, and flew twit to see if there 
was any ~vater in it. 

When she looked in, she saw that there was water. but 
that it was so far from the top that she could not reach it, 
though she stretched her neck as far as she could. 

She stopped, and thought to herself, ‘How shall I get 
that water? I need it, and there must be some way.” Just 
then she saw some pebbles lying on the ground ; and, pick- 
ing them up in her beak, she dropped them one by one into 
the pitcher. 

They sank to the bottom ; and at last the water was 
eee ee Eaneotn epee Rabin ene easily 

ink it, 

“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” said the Crow. 
wicttt trom this fable, my deer child, to nse your bright 


From Aisop’s Fables, Grew & Co., Boston, 


FRENCH DISCOVERERS. 


—— 


By K. E. Hogan. 


About 1520, the French King sent Verrazzani to ex- 
plore the coast of North America. The navigator sailed 
along the coast from Florida to Nova Scotia, called the 
country New France, but attempted no settlement. 

In 1534 and 1535, Jacques Cartier, a daring sailor and 
and an unscrupulous man, discovered the St. Lawrence 
River, and planted a colony on the present site of Mon- 
treal. 


The Indians had received Cartier kindly, had given 
him much information about the country, and had sup- 
plied his wants and those of his men. To show his 
gratitude for all these favors, the French leader on his 
return to France carried away their chief. 

When in 1540 he again visited the St. Lawrence, in 
company with Roberval, the rage of the natives against 
him was so manifest that for a while it was believed 
the whole French colony would be destroyed. The 
storm was finally allayed, and Cartier returned to France 
to die. 

In 1562, Coligny sent Ribault with a party of Hugue- 
nots, French Protestants, to form a settlement at Port 
Royal. The attempt was unsuccessful, and another 
body established themselves on the St. John’s River. 
This second colony fell victims to the fury of a horde of 
Spaniards who had made a settlement in Florida, and 
claimed all the adjacent land. 

The next attempt at colonization was led by Cham- 
plain, the most able and versatile of the early French 
voyageurs. 

His first visit to America was in 1606, and two years 
later he, aided by De Monts, laid the foundation of 
Quebec. 

After establishing his little colony, and sowing the 
first European grains ever planted in America, Cham 
plain turned his attention to the new lands about him. 
He made numerous journeys through the country, 
sometimes quite alone, but oftener accompanied by a 
friendly Indian guide. In one of these expeditions he 
discovered the great lake that still bears his name, and 
on another occasion caught sight of the great inland 
sea we call Lake Huron. 

Like all the great navigators of the age, Champlain 
still dreamed of finding*the long-sought passage to Asia. 
He had coasted cautiously along the icy coast of Labra- 
dor, but soon became convinced that even if a north- 
west passage existed, the intense cold of the region 
would render a voyage in that direction impossible. 

Suddenly, however, the French adventurer believed 
himself master of a secret of equal, if not greater im- 
portance. He had not discovered the north-west pass- 
age to Asia, but there was a western passage to Europe, 
across the American continext ! 

A Frenchman who had spent some time among the 
Indians returned to Quebec, and solemnly asserted, in 
the presence of the governor and other important per- 
sonages, that during his sojourn among the natives he 
had traced the Ottawa River to its source. That said 
source was an immense lake, a lake far exceeding in 
size any of those yet visited by white men. That he 
had sailed many days across this lake, which had grad- 
ually closed in to a narrow channel. The channel open- 
ed into the North Sea ! 

Like the veracious Munchausen, the narrator removed 
all doubts from the minds of his hearers by giving 
proofs of what he said. The chief proof was that he had 
seen the wreck of an English ship washed up on the shore. 

The bold, prudent, experienced Champlain spent six 
months in incredible hardship, seeking to reach Europe 
by sailing west from Quebec. 

Disgusted and mortified at finding that he had been 
the dupe of an impostor or madman, Champlain return- 
ed to the colony, and attempted no more discoveries. 

In 1620 he went once more to France, but only to 
bring over his wife and children. From that time he 
devoted himself exclusively to the good of the settlers. 

In 1635, the first governor of Quebec passed quietly 
away, deeply mourned by those over whom he had so 
long ruled, and leaving no successor worthy to fill his 
place. 

It was on account of Verrazzani’s voyage that the 
French laid claim to the eastern seaboard of our coun- 
try. It was this claim, and the rival English claim that 
led to the bloody French and Indian War; and it was 
the French and Indian War that caused the American 
Revolution ! 

So blindly do we struggle against God's will, ever 
ready ta put our own wretched intelligence in array 
against immutable Fate—not blind Fate, but that Fate 
which is only another name for the law by which the 





Creator governs the thing he has created—the universe. 
NOTES. 

The thing accomplished by 
Verrazzani, 
Cartier, 
Ribault, 
Roberval, 
Champlain. 

Character of 
Cartier, 
Champlain. 

Who the Huguenots were. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The English Parliament was opened Jan. 21. At 1:30 o'clock 
Queen Victoria left Buckingham Palace, and rode in an open car- 
riage to the House of Lords to deliver her speech. This rejuired 
considerable courage, for the life of a king or queen is usually in 
danger on such occasions. An assassin may be lurking anywhere 
in the great crowds that come out to see the sovereign pass, but 
no disturbance occurred this time. The people greeted her with 
hearty cheers all along the way. 


Ireland is apparently on the verge of another land war, more 
bitter, more general, and more prolonged, perhaps, than any that 
has gone before. The old story of Irish restlessness met by 
English coercion is not likely to be repeated ; the policy of force 
has failed so utterly that the English people themselves have lost 
faith in it. 


The Queen of England opened parliament in person last week. 


The House has very wisely passed the Hoar Succession bill as it 
came from the Senate. The bill now goes to the President who 
will doubtless sign it at once. The former defects in the bill have 
been remedied. In case of the removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability of both the President and the Vice-President, it vests the 
succcssion in the members of the Cabinet in the following order : 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
Attorney-General, Postmaster-Genera), Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Interior. In case the duties of the office devolve 
upon any member of the Cabinet, he is to act as President until? 
the disability of the President or Vice-President is removed, or a 
Presideut shall be elected. The existing law providing for a 
special election is repealed. Hence, if a Secretary should be called 
upon to act as President he would continue so to act for the rest 
of the term for which the President was elected, unless he should 
sooner die, in which case the “uties of the office would devolve 
upon the next one in the line of succession. 


From France there is nothing new except the liberation of all 
political prisoners. The Freycinet Ministry has declared itself 
opposed to colonial aggrandizement, and the declaration has been 
received with warm expressions of approval by the French As- 
sembly. 

There are signs of trouble in Greece, that country demanding 
an extension of territory because of \he annexation of Roumelia 
to Bulgaria. 


A man in Nicholas County, W. Va., has seven wild bears in a 
pen, and is fattening them fur market. One of them already 
weighs 700 pounds, 


One of the severest storms that have ocourred on the Pacific 
coast began Jan. 17, and reached its height shortly after noon on 
the 20th. It extended from the northern boundary of Washing- 
ton Territory to the southern boundary of California, and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. There was an almost 
continuous fall of rain and snow, accompanied by wind, which 
from five miles an hour gradually increased to eighty-two miles 
an hour. Considerable damage was done throughout the city of 
San Francisco by wind and rain. Houses were unroofed, sheds, 
fences, trees, awnings, signs, church spires, and numerous smok 
stacks were blown down; huge plate-giass windows were shat- 
tered, basements flooded, and sewers broken. Cars were lifted 
from the tracks, and a covered wagon was caught up and carried 
some distance. No loss of life, however, has been reported. 


Such has been the growth of New York City in the last few 
years, that with four lines of elevated roads, and surface cars on 
every avenue, the means of transit are by no means equal to the 
demand. The Third and Sixth Avenue cars are as much crowded 
during the “ commission” hours, when the mass of business men 
and employees go to and from their work, as the horse-cars used 
to be in the days before the elevated roads were known. After 
the first two or three stations are passed every seat is occupied, 
and before long there is not even standing room. The structures 
are already bearing greater weight than they were constructed 
to bear, the trains cannot be made larger, or run closer together 
with safety, and yet the accommodations for passengers are in- 
adequate, An addition to the facilities of the city in the way of 
genuine rapid transit will be necessary in the near future. 


Queen Victoria, in her speech to Parliament, give: the following 
account of the trouble between England and Burmah, which 
summarizes the whole matter in a very few words : 

“ Greatly to my regret, I was compelled, in November, to de- 
clare war against King Thebaw, of Burmah. Acts of hostility on 
his part against my subjects, and the interests of my empire had 
since his accession been deliberate and continuous. These had 
necessitated the withdrawal of my representative at his court. 
My demands for redress were systematically evaded and disre- 
garded. An attempt to confiscate the property of my subjects 
trading under agreement, and a refusal to settle the dispute by 
arbitration convinced me that protection of British life and prop- 
erty, and the cessation of dangerous anarchy in Upper Burmab, 
could only be effected by force of arms, The gallantry of my 
European and Indian forces under Geperal Prendergust rapidly 
brought the country under my power; and I have decided that 
the most certain method of insuring peace and order is to be 
found in the permanent tncorporation of the .K:agdow of Avs 





with my empire,” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The graduating exercises of the New Britain Normal School, C. 
F. Carroll, principal, were held on the 28th. Teaching exercises 
were held in the model schools, from 9 to 12 o’clock, A.M. Gradu- 
ating exercises in the Normal Hall, beginning at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting of the Connecticut Council of Education at Hart- 
ford, Jan. 16, called together about forty superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. President H. R. Montieth was in the 
chair, and despatched business rapidly. Principal F. F. Barrows, 
of Hartford, read an able presentation of the subject of “ Over- 
pressure.” A general debate followed. The Committee on Super- 
vision presented a report; and by vote of the council the same 
committee was instructed to prepare for immediate distribution 
a tract or pamphlet embracing a criticism of the faults of super- 
vision as it now exists, and suggestions and recommendations for 
the improvement of the same. The council voted to meet in 
special session at Hartford, Feb. 6, to receive and act upon such 
report. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, N. L. Bishop, of Norwich ; Vice-President, G. W. Flint 
of Collinsville; Secretary and Treasurer, A. B. Fifield, of New 
Haven. Executive Committee—F. F. Barrows, Hartford; A. B. 
Morrill, New Britain; A. P. Somes, Danielsonville; H. R. Mon- 
teith, Unionville. Six new members were elected, and the usual 
annua! assessment levied. 

FLORIDA. 
The governor has issued a proclamation setting apart Feb. 10 
for Arbor Day. 





LOWA. 

Chickasaw County, J. A. Lapham, superintendent, will hold two 
local associations during February—one at Lawler the 6th, and 
one at Ionia the 20th. 

ILLINOIS. 

The teachers of Cook Co. held their regular monthly meeting, 
Jan. 9, for the discussion of school-room methods. The work of 
the reading circles was also discussed. There are fifteen in the 
county, and meetings are held every week. The majority of the 
teachers are much interested in psychology. Supt. E. A. Gastman: 
of Decatur, manager of the state circle, was present, anc explainec 
its organization. He called for questions, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions, all of which were freely given. He was opposed to red-tape, 
and favored the utmost liberty for all members. The course was 
planned for teachers as teachers, and teachers as human beings. 
If one could not complete the suggested course in the required 
time, let him divide the time to suit himself, Or if the course 
was too limited, let him double it. Reasons were given for the 
adoption of each book named. The course in Physiology was 
not intended to be a general one, but a specific one, to supple- 
ment the course in Pedagogy. It was proposed to give an exam- 
ination at the end of the course,and a certificate or diploma 
based upon this examination. On a motion to extend the list of 
books for recommended reading, a majority voted in favor. Col. 
Parker favored collateral reading along with each subject, and a 
comparison of views so found. Seventy-one counties out of one 
hundred and ten have thus far organized circles. There are three 
thousaud members. 

it was suggested that a rule be adopted, giving credit for suit- 
able reading outside of the prescribed course; also that there be 
acatalogue prepared, givi g the names of books suited for col- 
lateral reading. 

Durand met with a serious loss Jan. 12. The school-house, with 
all of the books and furniture, was destroyed by fire. School 
will be closed only long enough to find rooms and books. 


KANSAS, 


The state association was a great success, both in numbers and 
enthusiasm. The body has grown so large that it is decided to 
continue the plan that was tried this year of dividing it up into 
sections. These will consist of common school, graded, and high 
school, normal school, college, and county superintendents sec- 
tions. Each of these has a president, appointed by the executive 
committee. The sectional meetings were held each day of the 
session from nine to twelve A.M. Union meetings were held each 
afternoon and evening in the Representative Hall of the Capitol. 
Over eight hundred teachers attended the meetings of the various 
sections on Tuesday forenoon. The association was honored by 
the presence of Prof. Payne, of Michigan University. His many 
good thoughts were appreciated, but his lack of sympathy for 
the kind of work called “New Education” left an impression that 
scarcely harmonizes with the spirit that pervades the major part 
of the great body of teachers. 


NEW YORK. 


The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union is the name of a new 
organization formed at a recent meeting of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. Dr. T. W. Bicknell was made president. Its sphere is 
that of general culture rather than strictly professional work. 

The St. Lawrence Co, Teacher's Association was held at Gouver- 
neur, Dec. 28, Pres. J. A. Haig of Madrid in the chair. Prin. W. 
L. Fitzgibbon of Massena, read a paper on “ The Frequent 
Changes of Teachers in the Common Schools”; Misses Ella 
Kingston, Alice Lewis, and Jennie McCloy discussed “ Object 
Teavhing ;” Prof. Priest, of Canton, gave a lecture on philoso- 
phy; Mrs. O. A. Myers, of Gouverneur, conducted a class recita- 
tion on the human body ; 0. W. Dodge, of Ogdensburg Academy, 
read a paper on “ The Relation of Student, Teacher, and School ;” 
Miss Sarah Raymond, of Ogdensburg, opened a discussion on 
“ Teaching Primary Numbers ;” Miss Jennie Gurley read a paper 
on “ Language ;’ Miss Jane Butrich one on “ Primary Teaching” ; 
and A. M. Wiggins of Rensselaer Falls, one on “School Govern- 
ment.” Another discussion followed, ‘** How shall Physiology be 
Taught in our Schools?” opened by Prof. Sackett. The oflicers 
named for the next association are: J. A. Haig, president ; Henry 
Priest, vice-president ; M. R. Sackett, recording secretary ; Geo. C. 
Shutts, corresponding secretary ; G. A. Lewis, treasurer. 

Professor Burritt has been obliged to resign the principalship 
of Wellsville Academy on account of ill health. 


MONTANA TERRITORY, 


The territorial institute was held at Bozeman, Dec, 29-31, and 
was the most successful one ever held in the territory. The lec- 


tures delivered in the evening were by Dr. McMillan, of Deer 
Lodge, on “* Classical Culture; Prof. J. K. Davis, of Butte, on 
** Moral Teaching and Training ;*’ Prof. Meyers, of Deer Lodge, 
on “ The Old and the New Education ;” and Miss Mary Layton, of 
Butte, on “ The Effects of Alcohol Treated Physiologically.” 

The day sessions were crowded, and some good points were 

illustrated ‘and learned. The most lively discussions were upon 
geography and arithmetic. Prof. Howard, of Helena, expounded 
what he considered to be the most successful method of teaching 
geography, and consigned formule and demonstration of greatest 
common divisor and least common multiple to his cabinet of 
curiosities, and insisted upon common sense being used in their 
stead. 
The papers aud discussions on primary work were, perhaps, the 
most profitable features in the institute, and notably those by 
Miss Tibbitts, of Missoula, and the illustrations by Mrs. Williams, 
of Gallatin City, of her method of teaching primary reading, and 
of Miss Kate Siebenalcr, of Butte, of her method of teaching color 
and form. In grammar, Prof. W. E. Harmon, of Livingston, ex- 
pounded the method of diagrams employed by Reed and Kellogg, 
and showed how this subject might be made interesting to the 
most prejudiced of pupils. 

Mr. Koch read a paper on the physical and geological history of 
Montana. Prof. Shoemaker, of Billings showed the necessity of 
teaching music in the public schools, and explained how all teach- 
ers could, with a little application, place themselves in a position 
to teach music to their classes. Prof. Hunt, of Butte, drew at- 
tention to the importance of technical education. Prof. Gannon, 
of Anaconda, and Mr. King, of Bozeman, gave admirable methods 
of creating interest in descriptive geography. 

W. W. Wylie, Bozeman, was elected President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Normal Mu sic-Teachers’ Association, met at Boston, Jan. 
9th, and discussed “ Normal Methods in Teaching,” Dr, A. G. 
Boyden, Principal Massachusetts State Normal School, Bridge- 
water; and “ The First Steps in Music,” H. E. Holt, Boston. This 
isa new organization formed last December, in the interest of 
sound and progressive educational methods as applied to the 
teaching of voca] music. The association will hold regular month- 
ly meetings during the school year, which will be devoted to 
papers, explanations and discussions of methods, and other exer- 
cises directly relating to the practical work of musical instruc- 
tion. The association will welcome to its membership all direc- 
tors and teachers of music, school superintendents, committees, 
school teachers, and others actively interested in the furtherance 
of the objects of the association as set forth by the constitution. 

President, H. E. Holt, Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, L. 
T. Wade, director of music in public schovls, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Second Vice-President, M. R. French, director of music in public 
schools, Taunton, Mass. ; Secretary and Treasurer, G. W. Dixson, 
Boston ; Corresponding Secretary, E. O. Silver, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Hon. Isaac Smith, of Manchester, is to fill the vacancy in 
Dartmouth College, caused by the death of Hon. Clinton W. Stan- 
ley, of that city.——The winter term of the Watson Academy, in 
Epping, opened with 35 pupils. William H. Daritt, of Dartmouth 
College, is principal.—There have been more changes in teach- 
ers in Concord than usual this term. Miss Stubbs, principal of 
the Walker School, is promoted to the High School, and Miss 
Clapp, of Damvers, Mass., takes her place. Miss Fellows, of the 
Merrimack Intermediate, has leave of absence, and Kate E. Fitz- 
gerald takes her place. Miss Gage, of Union Street Primary, and 
Miss Ballard, of Walker Intermediate, have leave of absence 
Hattie W. Roberts and Lizzie Palmer supplying forthem. Hattie 
Kimball teaches the Walker Primary in place of Miss Palmer, 
promoted. E, A. FOLGER, Concord, N. H., State Editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Wanesburg College began its second term, Jan. 4. The 
normal term, conducted by Prof. A. J. Waychoff, which in three 
seasons has grown from an attendance of thirty-five to one hun- 
dred, will begin July 5, and continue five weeks. vi 

The Beaver County Institute was held at Beaver during Christ- 
mas week. The instructors were: Hon. Henry Henck, Supt. T. 
M. Balliet, Miss Belle Thomas, and Prof. T. B. Noss. The “* New 
Education” has a very fair hold in this county, and such men as 
Supt. M. L. Knight, of Beaver Falls, are hastening the day of 
better things. 

The Westmoreland County Institute was held during New 
Year’s week. This is one of the large institutes of the state, the 
enrollment being over 400. Supt. T. M. Balliet, Prof. Beard, 
Prof. Durling, and Prof. Noss were among theinstructors. Supt. 
Balliet lectured Monday evening on “* Education out of School.” 
There was a school exhibit of the schools of Greensburg that indi- 
cated that some of the best teaching in the state is done in this 
little town. 

The institute of Indiana County was held during New Year's 
week, Supt. T. M. Balliett spoke on Arithmetic and Psychology, 
Supt. Young on Physiology, and Prof. Durling on the Science of 
Teaching. 


TEXAS. 


The Weatherford schools began work on Jan. 4. The school 
numbers about 400 pupils. They have one of the finest stone 
buildings, just comp eted, to be found in the state. The school 
board were very particular to select only “ norma! teachers.”—— 
Prof. W. M. Crow, of Galveston, was elected as the delegate to 
represent Texas at the educational convention to be held at 
Washington, D. C.—The state normal at Huntsville now claims 
300 students, each one agreeing to teach in the schools of the state 
for the term of three years after their graduation.——A movement 
is in progress by those in charge of the State University at Austin 
to connect the university directly with the high schools and col- 
leges of the state,and by so doing be ready to take more di- 
rectly into the charge of the unversity any pupils who may wish to 
attend.——There is a prayerful cry for more and better teachers. 
Quite a number of fine teachers have been added by the success- 
ful operation of the State Normal, and many more are here from 
other states, driven away from there by poor wages, and 
induced to settle here by the growing educational interests of the 
state.——The spring term of the Rosedale High Schooi began at 





Mt. Sylvan, Jan. 4, to close June 10, 
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PERSONAL. 


Pror. 8. F. Hogs, of the Edinboro Normal School, has been 
elected president of the new state normal school, at Defiance, 0), 
He has been long known as an efficient worker, and this selection 
is but a just recognition of his merits. 


Pror. F. V. [nish made many warm friends at the Lock Haven 
Institute. The general expression was, * We want him again ne xt 
year.” 


The many friends of JAMES JOHONNOT will be giad to learn that 
the climate of Tarpon Springs, Fla., is proving very beneficial to 
his health. He writes that he has not had a trace of asthma since 
he has been there, and that he is beginning to renew his intervst 
in things terrestrial and educational. 


Ata meeting of the Onondaga County Educational Council, 
recently held in Syracuse, CoMMISSIONER E. BK. KNarp, of Skane- 
ateles, read a paper on “Glimpses of Geology in Onondaga 
County.” 


SENATOR STANFORD, who is to give twenty million dollars for 
the endowment of a great university in California, is the recipieut 
of a good deal of gratuitous advice from persons who fear he docs 
not know enough about education to properly equip and establish 
the institution. The chances are, however, that he is quite equu 
to the task of selecting his advisers, at the least, and that he can 
be trusted to found it wisely. The wealthy men who have hither. 
to erected universities and coileges have been mien trained in 
other than educational affairs, and the precedents are all in favor 
of Mr, Stanford's ability to dispose of his money im this direction 
to the very best advantage. There is a self-sustaining virtue in 
such a vast sum as twenty million dollars as will tend tu insure 
the success of the noble enterprise.—The Current. 


Twenty-five years ago Miss MARY A. RIPLEY, principal in the 
Buffalo, N. Y. high school, entered upon her duties as one 
of the faculty of the institution. The anniversury was {it- 
tingly observed by the faculty and pupils. She was presented 
with a fine gold watch appropriately inscribed. The cccusion wis 
a most pleasant and memorable one. 


Monday, Hon. W. W. ConcorAN celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday at his home in Washington. He was a year vid when 
Washington died, and he has seen and remembers every President 
since Washington. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL said in his recent address at Bryn 
Mewr College, that appeals in behalf of retaining Greck in a co!- 
lege curriculum come from men who are “old envuush to have 
forgotten their Greek, and tvo old to find any necessity fur be- 
gimmiing to study.” 


° 


NEW YORK CITY, 








The benevolence of the Board of Education in voting $70,000 
extra pay to teachers who have been over seven yeirs in service 
has met with several checks, the most effective of which was an 
injunction granted by Judge Donohue, restraining the Mayor and 
Comptroller from signing the extra pay-rolls. 


Justice Dononue, after hearing the argument in the Supreme 
Court, Chambers, denied the motion to continue the injunction 
obtained by James J. Thompson, school trustee of the Twentieth 
Ward, restraining the Mayor and Comptroller from paying addi- 
tional salaries to assistant teachers connected with the primary 
schools. Mr. Thompson maintained that the Board of Education 
had no authority to cevote the city moneys to other than the nec- 
essary expenses of conducting the public schools, and that this 
was not a necessary expense, 


Many teachers in the eve.sing schools often have decidedly un- 
pleasant tasks, Many Bohemians, who have but a poor know!- 
edge of English, atten:| some schools, and are subjected to all sorts 
of annoyances from the English-speaking pupils, who frequently 
transfer their attentions to the teachers. Stone throwing was in- 
dulged in one school recently, and the teacher, G. T. Maicom wis 
bombarded every time he went to the blackboard. A pebble 
grazed his cheek, and he saw a downward motion of John Grady’s 
hand as the missile whizzed by. Yhe teacher had a lively argu- 
ment with pupil Grady, whose desk was found well supplied with 
gravel, and then Mr. Malcolm turned the lad over to a policemai. 

In the Harlem Police Court the boy said he had been assaulted 
by the teacher. The policeman testified that it took a platoon of 
police to keep the school in order on one oceasion. Still, Mr. M:l- 
com said that he was not anxious to press the complaint, and tle 
boy was reprimanded and discharged by Justice Welde. 


The American Art Association is now exhibiting the pictures of 
the Salmagundi Club, drawn solely in black and white. Among 
the interesting features are Walter Shirlaw’s illustrations of Go\\- 
smith’s “ Hermit,” Alfred Kappe’s illustration of Tennyson's 
“ Idylis of the King,” Mr. Rehu’s sea sketches, and many archi- 
tectural drawings. Many of our leading illustrators of books wre 
represented on the walis, especially those of The Century, Harpe:’s, 
ahd other prominent periodicals. 


Under the direction of the various instructors who have pre 
sided over the department of elocution of the College of the (ity 
of New York during many years past, the selections for decla:a- 
tions by sophomores before the college have almost invaria!ly 
been in prose, The new instructor has induced the students to 
make a change to poetry selections, and during the coming term 
the college will hear as much about Casabianca and Marco Bozz:iris 
as formerly they heard about the Stamp act and Robert Emuet. 


The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has some very i1- 
portant matters before it for consideration, but none more i 
portant than the educational. The amount asked for by the 
Board of Education may seem large—it is large,indeed; but 
the number of children in the city increases, the schools must )ce? 
up with them, ora large part of the youth that need education 
ne ee oe ee Te Shwe ahy hteer, even from 
eo! aparegetens them than to take care of 
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LETTERS 


GETTING THE THOUGHT IN READING.—What is the best | 
means or you can advise to improve the reading of | 
a pupil who is very deficient in that subject ? He can pro- 
nounce words readily, but does not seem to get the 
thought in reading The deficiency is caused by an ab- 
sence from school for about four years. He is a ba 
the third E. L. H. 


The best you can do is to work patiently with him at 
each lesson, unti] he does understand what he is to read. 
Before he looks at the lesson, find out whether he knows 
the meaning of the words. This should always be done 
when a lesson is assigned to a class. Develop the mean- 
ing of all unfamiliar words by using them—not by defini- 
tion. Write them on the board for the pupiis to use in 
sentences in preparing their lessons. In class, talk with 
the boy about the portions he does not understand, until 
they are clear to him. 








SALARIES IN SUFFOLK Co., N. Y.—In the ScuHoon Jour- 
NAL of the 19th inst., it was stated that in Queens end Suf- 
folk Counties the wages paid to teachers are higher than in 
the other counties of the state, except those in which 
Brooklyn and New York are situated From my own per- 
sonal experience, as a teacher in both of these counties, and 
a resident of the latter, I beg to offer this correction. Ina 
large district in Suffolk Co., where ten assistants are em- 
ployed, the vice-principal receives the small sum of $60 per 
month, and is expected to teach the sciences and Latin’; 
her salary being only one-third of the principal’s. In an- 
other large district where eight assistants are e , the 
vice-principal receives only $42 50 per month, wh is less 
than one-half the principal’s pay.Ina ed school of Queens 
Co., where 135 ip: iss are enrolled, the prini receives an 
annual salary o' $500, has an ave atte of 40 pu- 
pils, and in part acts as his own janitor. 1 ht mention 
other places in Queens and Suffolk Counties, w here mean, 
paltry salaries are paid good teachers, for a vast amount of 
work. Of course we can find like instances in other coun- 
ties, but Queens and Suffolk have the reputation of paying 
their teachers very low salaries. M. e 8. 


COMPOUND PROPORTION. How can I make my class of six- 
teen-year-old girls comprehend Compound a £ 


Why attempt to teach it at all? Because of its utility ? 

t is barely possible that one member of that class may 
aave occasion to put into practice her knowledge of com- 
pound proportion. Because of the mental discipline it af- 
fords ? The mind is disciplined by that which it can exer- 
cise itself upon. If these girls find it very difficult to grasp 
the principles of compound proportion when presented in 
the simplest manner, it is an indication that they are not 
ready for this exercise yet: Let them continue upon that 
which they can grasp; yet every day there should be put 
before them a new difficulty just one step in advance of the 
one they grasped yesterday. 


MANAGING Boys. I am about to commence a country 
school where no lady has ever taught, and the oy 
that a lady is physically incapable of managing e large 
boys. Ido not apprehend “7 ye on t score, but 
would feel much more confident if backed by your er 
advice, ta E. D, 

Some one has said that every boy is like a steam engine. 
If you can get your hand on the throttle—his heart—you 
can control him as easily as the engineer does his engine : 
but all your force exerted in any other direction, will do no 
good. The methods of teachers are as various as the teach- 
ers themselves—no one’s coat will exactiy fit another; but 


gvery successful teacher does this one thing: in one way or 


another, he gets hold of the hearts of his pupils. Perhaps 
not by what he does so often, as what he is. If he is kind 
and sympathetic, he cannot keep this fact from the children. 
They will find it out,-and will love him and be influenced 
by him accordingly. This broad, sympathetic spirit, which 
is really the teacher’s “ higher life,” is especially set forth 
in Abbot’s “ Teacher,’ Kellogg’s “School Management,” 
and “ Quincy Methods.” 





SPELLING.—Is it not a disadvantage to teach the Quincy 
Method of i rimary department, when 
old oral oy i a the other pam I com 
been a student of the cy Methods, both in books and in 
their school-rooms, and do not see how the two methods 
can § in the same school. E. 

If taught by the Quincy Method, the pupil will not be 
able to spell beyond his vocabulary when he enters the 
higher grades. He will be considered sadly deficient for 
this, and may be kept after school to study his spelling-les- 
son ; but the ability he has gained in writing the words he 
is called upon to use will not desert him, if he is given any 
opportunity to keep in practice while he is in school. But, 
pursue the course that seems right to you, if you are at lib- 
erty to do so, and leave the future to take care of itself. 
There may be a change in the methods of the higher grades 
before your pupils reach them. 


INATTENTION.—In the November 


How INsTI- 
: “ How shall I treat inattention?” As 


this is a questson of importance to every teacher, I wish 
that it may receive many replies e- 
of INSTITUTE. MayI be give, brief- 
Y, my view of one side of the 
mane 20 taught to exaroine, his. attentive tasaliee 
in as he will be obliged to e them in later 





will-power, and any education which | 


riate degree, this 
: , rater Keen Siting, | 


neglects such dev: ment is unfi 
for the realities of life. The first 


men 
| self-control is bodily self-control. Until a class has learned | 


to keep a reasonably attentive attitude, mental attention is | 
impossible. The point I wish to make, then, is this: Be 
sure the physical restraint is never too 
and then require an attentive attitude. will, without | 
doubt, necessitate some discipline. Why not? Life itself 
is a discipline. What is there in character worth having 
that is not discipline? Blessed, indeed, is the man or) 
woman who has been taught b the wise, kindly discipline | 
of early years, the self-control ! 
The essential erence between work and play, or recrea- 
tion, is in the degree of restraint exercised. Work, whether in 
Oy a tr eo 
ies, in a greater or legree, the removal o 
such redraint. If every child born into this world would | 
take to work as a duck to the water, how beautifully some 
os —“~ would apply! Yes, —— 4 ~~ ns 
rbingl interesting, when ; bu we find, as 
we conteniy ~—. that it not always possible, let 
us remember that the pleasure of work is oftener found in 
its results than in its process of Ee we 
DA LL. 


nor too severe, 


LEARNING THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE.—Is there any 
lan or arrangement by which pupils can commit the mul- 
plication table in an é le short time? If so, will 
- please give the whereabouts of same through the 
HOOL JOURNAL? About three years ago, I saw, in some 


per, an allusion toa claim of this character, but I have 
‘orgotten all the particulars. M. 8. 


We know of no such arrangement, except the cram 
teacher. There are a few of these machines that will so op- 
erate upon a child’s mind, that he will say nine times nine 
are eighty-one, in an incredibly short time—long before he 
can place upon the table three times three marbles. A 
child should never be asked to give the facts of the multi- 
plication table until he knows them. Instead of having 
him commit to memory the results of unknown combina- 
tions, let him be learning to make combinations and separ- 
ations for himself, within the range of his understanding. 
His work in school should not be writing rows of meaning- 
less figures, but studying numbers, by means of objects, 
until he knows them not only as wholes, but in all their re- 
lations to the parts of which they are composed. 


CoLORADO’s ESTIMATE OF TEACHERS.—“J. W. H.,” of 
North Carolina, says he is proud of his state, but not proud 
of her system ot educetien. Let me say, I am proud of my 
state and of her system of education. Colorado schools are 
among the best in the land; and Colorado pays her teach- 
ers. can hardly conceive of a teacher keeping soul and 
body ther on twenty-five dollars per month (which sum 
he says he receives). A teacher in a Colorado vilnge anon 
of twenty-five or thirty pupils receives sixty d per 
month. A county district, where haps there are from 
five to fifteen in attendance, pays forty-five dollars. Once 
in awhile a school board e the mistake of hiring some 
one to “ keep school,” for less wages. A few months show 
them their mistake, and a teacher is hired next a an 
paid. 4 G. 

Better not let these facts be too widely known, or there 


will be an emigration of teachers to Colorado. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION.—I object to the statement by 
“1D.” (Vol. XXX., No. 17, p. 267), , “Where none save 
the waves and I could hear,” is ————— and that 
“save” is a preposition, and should followed by a noun 
or pronoun in the objective case. 

yron wrote: 
‘Place me on Sunium’s marble steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 


May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There. swan-like, let me sing and die.”’ 


Gould Brown says: ‘Some guemesions OY that ‘ but’ 
and ‘ save,’ when they denote exception, sho govern the 
objective case as prepositions. * * The objective case 
of n being like the nominative, the case can be proved 
only by the pronouns.” He gives the following examples : 

“Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he that is 
of God.”’—John, vi., 46. 

“Few can, save he and L”—Byron’s Werner. 

“That no man might buy or sell, save he that had the 

"—Rev. xiti., 17. 

“* All the conspirators, sone only he, did that they did, in 
envy of great Cesar.”’—Shakespeare. 

“An, save I, were at rest.” —Frankenstein, J. W. Y. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM oF “THE HumBuG.”—The author of 
“ An Educational Humbug,” like the Trojan war. les 
all things—human and divine. His comparison of intellec- 
tual with moral education is peculiarly inapt. Moral purit 
and mental growth are entirely different. The one is a 
tained by prese original innocence, the other by en- 
lightening ignorance; the one is essentially 
——' the other essentially active. The wey J be 
WicseduGewenteos 

ened by the e 1 

p nt the assertion the the cndions multiplication of 
grammatical errors should serve the same end as the 
citing of a few, ignores the fact that the object of, the lat- 
ter is not to accumulate error, but to correct it. Perhaps 
the influence of bad , unrebuked, like that of an 
unrestrained 





i before the seat of justice, and h 
the eyes of all the world, can hardly have the same power 
‘or e 


Moral purity attained by preserving original innocence, 
is a contradiction in itself, and a practical impossibility 
in this world. The difference between ap uprightgnan and 





a scoundrel is not a matter of knowledge, but of practice, 
The moral man is not good because of innocence ; he knows 
considerable about evil, yet not as much as the bad man, 
who very evidently is not made better by his knowledge. 
What, then, makes the difference? It is that the moral 
man has formed habits of right-doing, the other of wrong- 
doing. We are all bundles of habits, mentally, morally, 
and physically. When these are right, the whole creature 
is right. Correct habits are formed by repeatedly doing 
what is right and avoiding what is wrong. It is all do, do, 
do—education by doing what is right, NoT what is wrong ! 


TEACHING THE ALPHABET.—Please advise me as to how I 
can teach a class of small children their letters, by the 
word method. A. M. P. 
Do not teach them. The child learns the letters incident- 
ally very soon after he enters school. 
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ANSWERS. 


210. “Grand Mogul” is the popular designation of the 
emperor of Delhi, as the impersonation of the powerful em- 
pire established in Hindustan by the Monguls, who were 
called Moguls by the Persians. The first Grand Mogul was 
Baber, the great-grandson of Pimus, who founded the 
Mongul empire in Hindustan. X. 


211. Milne’s Inductive Arithmetic, edited by Wm. J. 
Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. Prin. of Geneseo Normal School, also 
Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic, or Brooks’ Philosophy of Ar- 
ithmetic, published by Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia. 

X. 

213. A “Bland dollar” isa silver dollar with head of 
“Liberty ” on one side, instead of a representation of the 
entire person. This style of dollar was introduced in a bill 
to Congress by Mr. Bland, and passed Feb. 21, 1878. T. V. 


214. John C. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency, Dec. 
28, 1832. D. D.C, 


215. In that part of the strait of Bosphorus next to Con- 
stantinople. A. M. Mc C, 


217. Cincinnati has for several years been the centre of 
the population of this country, but it is gradually moving 
westward. a Wa 

218. Martin Van Buren. A. M. McC, 


219. Presidents John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and 
Franklin Pierce were residents of the New England states, 
at time of election. President Arthur was born in New 
England, but was a resident of New York State at the time 


of his election to the vice-presidency. T. Vv. 
226. Alcohol was first distilled from wine by Albucasis 
an Arabian chemist about A. D. 1000, T.V 


227. Lowell, in using the term “ rosygilled,” refers to 
the ruddy complexion for which the Englishman is noted, 
as we might say “ ruddy-faced.”’ T. V. 


229. The ocean has four tides—flood and ebb tides, spring 
and neap tides. The former caused by the attraction of the 
moon; the latter by sun and moon in conjunction 

8S. A. 8. 

240. The lunar day equals 24 hours and 54 minutes, and 
the heaping of the water, from the momentum of flowing, 
occupies the Rem. 2 min., then, because the earth continues 
rotating, the same continues to occur. See Tides, Retarda- 
tion, and Acceleration in the encyclopedia. 8. A. 8. 





QUESTIONS. 


255. Of what is the brain composed ; 
change its color? If so, geve the reasons, 


and does it ever 
D. E. T. 
256. Where is the “ Texe]”’ that Paul Jones sailed for 
after capturing the “Serapis,’’ according to Barnes’ His- 
tory ? F. C. 
257. Is the producing of oil from the earth, mining? If 
not, what isit’ If so, would you call the persons who are 


engaged in producing it, miners ! T. F. D. 
258. Who invented the type-writer ’ When and where 
was it patented ? Cc. W. B. 


259. To what codntry does Gippsland belong * 

Cc. W. B. 
260. Where, and from what was paper first made ’ 

Cc. W. B. 
261. Where can these lines be found: “‘He who learns 
and learns yet does not what he knows; is like one who 


plows and plows yet never sows ;"’ or near that ? 
J. T. C. 


262. Has Pa. a state university ’ R. J. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be 
sure that the word “ Hoxsrorp’s ”’ is on the wrapper. None 
are genuine without it. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Fredrick Froebel. Translat- 
ed by Josephine Jarvis. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
The Anthor of the American Preface informs us that the 

first work of Froebel was published in 1827, and is address- 

ed to mothers, whom he thought the only persons compe- 
tent to develop the harmony of heart, the intellect, and the 
hands of children under seven years of age. 

The work has in it all the elements of kindergarten cul- 
ture. 

Twelve years more of Froebel’s experience impressed him 
with the idea that no mortal woman has strength to do all 
that justice demands should be done for children. This ex- 
perience led him to contrive the Kindergarten. 

The work before us is full of enthusiasm, of sympathy, 
of the philosophy of mental growth, and of logical deduc- 
tions. It is divided into four parts. The first treats of the 
** foundation of the whole,’’ showing that “ one eternal law 
acts and rules in all ;” that the destiny of all things is to 
represent their nature through development ; that the true 
science of life is to recognize the nature, coherence, and ac- 
tivity of life’s workings ; that education consists in raising 
man to a free, conscious living in accordance with the di- 
vine acting within him. 

The second part treats of man in the period of earliest 
childhood, showing that bodily development is in propor- 
tion to the development of the senses; that with entrance 
of speech the inner nature becomes separated into its com- 
ponent parts, and strives to manifiest itself outwardly, 
making the inward nature visible by means of the out- 
ward. At this stage in Froebel’s system, the method com- 
monly known as object-teaching begins. 

The third part treats of man as a boy, showing that the 
‘‘ boy-time’”’ is pre-eminently the time of instruction and 
the beginning of school discipline. By school, Froebel does 
not mean the school-room, nor school teaching alone but 
the conscious communication of knowledge as an aim. 
Here Froebel reiterates the value of family influences in 
developing an upright heart, a thoughtful mind, and a 
yearning desire to know andcomprehend. Further on he 
shows that a “ healthy development of a boy ’’ leads him to 
avoid no difficulty, to run around no hindrance, but to bat- 
tle with and overcome both. He shows that the magnitude 
of the first difficulty, is more imaginative than real, but the 
imagination, like the other faculties, being duly disciplned, 
the magnitude of the difficulty is greatly diminished. Yet 
it is the most difficult mountain to ascend. This being 
scaled, the second hindrance is only a high hill, the third a 
mere molehill. 

The fourth part considers man asascholar. “ But what 
is a school?’ he asks; and at once answers the question. Its 
aim is to bring the child into unity, rest, existance and life 
in God. When the boy enters school as a scholur, he rises 
from the outer aud superficial to recognition, insight, and 
consciousness. Externalities are by no means the school- 
room, but the intellectual, living breath which animates 
all things. 

'The work then discusses what the school-room should 
teach, and closes with a brief survey of the whole. 





A COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph LaConte, author of 
‘* Elements of Geology,” and Prof. ot Geology in the Uni- 
versity of California. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In the preparation of this work the author has succeeded 
in accomplishing his object. He has prepared a book, both 
interesting and instructive. No person who reads it with 
thoughtful attention will fail to be interested. His lucid 
description of geological agencies will ‘“‘ awaken a true sci- 
entic appetite.” 

Dinamical Geology is treated under the heads, atmospher- 
ic, aqueous, organic, and igneous agencies. Under the first- 
mentioned head, atmospheric agencies, the work treats of 
the origin and depth of soil, rate of disintegration, mechan- 
ical action of air and wind. Under the head aqueous agen- 
cies, the author treats of erosion of rain and rivers, rates of 
erosion, the transporting and the sorting power of water, 
stratification, flood plains and their deposits, levees, deltas, 
estuaries, bars, waves and tides, glaciers, icebergs, chemi- 
calagency of water, springs, artesian wells, and chemical 
deposits in lakes. His illustrations of these subjects are 
strikingly apt, and his style of description vivid and attrac- 
tive. 

Under organic agencies, the author reveals and explains 
important points in the history of the earth. He divides 
the subject into four parts; first treating of vegetable ac 
cumulations which throw light on the formation of coal 
and lignite; secondly, iron accumulations, showing the 
great beds of iron-ore found in the strata of earlier geologi- 
cal periods; thirdly, lime accumulations, explaining the 
formation of stones; and fourthly, the geographical distri- 
bution of species, throwing light on the laws of succession 
of orgauic forms in the earth’s history. 

Under the head igneous agencies, he shows the two great 
forces, one cutting down the land and elevating the seas, 
the other acting in opposition, keeping the balance of these 
forees and preserving a due propertion of elevation.: In this 
are explained the phenOmena of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. 

The second part of the werk is devoted to structural ge 


fossils, and causes resulting in geological epochs. 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


verb. 


text-books on teaching German ; it is a book that will sug- 
gest much to any teacher of any language. 


ion, to study his modes of annonacing. thought, etc. We 


German will find great help in this volume, 
ton : Thompson, Brown, & Co. 


many points of interest to teachers of the present time. Its 
main feature'is a treatise upon the ‘“ Discipline of the 


upon the management, government, and instruction of the 
school, both public and private. Recognizing that em- 
ployment is the best preventive of disorder, the author 
explains many methods of keeping the pupils busy, and 
developing their ability. The dignity and qualifications of 
the teacher are discussed 1n chapters, two, three, and four, 


schools in this country were established in Connecticut in 
1642, and in Massachusetts in 1643. The last chapter, on 
the divisibility of numbers, is extremely interesting, con- 
taining, among other things, the origin of arithmetical 
signs, and some arithmetical curiosities. Altogether, the 
book is one in which the subject of teac sing is presented in 
a simple, entertaining manner, entirely free from techni- 
calities. 


Dik DEUTCHE SCHULE. By E. Gerfen. First Course. Leb- 
anon, O.:C. K, Hamilton & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


ten parts, corresponding to the ten parts of speech ; and 


more common words are then introduced, and sentence- 
each other in natural order, 


English letters placed side by side with the German text. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. By ery McCormick, 
Ph.D. Chicago: A. Fianagan. $1. 


earth *’ The question of just what to do has been a diffi- 


for carrying it out. 


tions, but much of the necessary details of the method. 


the animal and vegetable world, and of the industries with 
which the pupil is to deal so extensively in succeeding 
grades. The elementary part begins with general ideas of 
the earth as a whole, its shape, motions, surfaceynatural) 
and political divisions. No definitions are given, but sug 
gestions for the development of the corregt ideas of all 





This work presents the mechanism of the coloquial and index. 
written language, and is adapted to school or home in- 
struction. We do not hesitate to say that the appearance o 
of such books is a most encouraging sign; they show the oy tippy re eee 
dissatisfaction that exists with the present methods. The 4 . 1 v3 


This volume, though issued several years ago, contains 


School,’ which covers the whole ground of school-k eeping 
and furnishes the young teacher with practical suggestions | Lehigh University. 


each part is again subdivided into six departments—gram- | mar 
mar, practical exercises, conversations, questions and an- 
swers, spelling, and reading. Kuch part comprises a four- 
weeks’ course of study. This, the first course, includes 
parts one, two, and three ; and ifthe author’s plan of teach- 
ing be followed, twelve weeks will be all that is necessary } Arith 


forming commences. The lessons aie graded to follow 
Correct pronunciation is 
taught by having the sound of the German word spelt with 


This is a book that has been in dunn ever since the 
reform in methods reached the geography class. Forbid- - Pri ‘ 
den by the growing apprehension of true principles of antec 4 ag , . — a 
teaching to place before little children the time-honored, 
“What is geography ?” and “What is the shape of the 


cult one for teachers to answer. The practice of beginning 

at home with the known, and proceeding outward to the 

unkuown, has been recognized as the truly scientific meth- 

od, and has been ndopted in many places; but many mis 

takes have been made by those who attempted to follow it, 
very little time for planning t , 

and had very little P [4 he necessary details vit. es 


Mr. McCormick here furnishes not only general direc- 


His work shows—what is of great importance and very 
difficult. to do in so extensive a field as geography—what to 
omit as well as what to teach. It is divided into three de- 
partments—preparatory, elementary, and advanced. The Liberty Enlightening 
first gives suggestions for teaching direction, distance, and tant — *Price Toe. ee a 
form ; for lessons upon the home, township, county, and The 
state ; and for object lessons upon the various products of 


ology, treating of the density of the earth, its crust, the | sketching and molding are given. In the advanced depart- 
laws of continental form, origin of continents, of rocks, of | ment the countries are taken up in the same order as in- 


the elementary, but more attention is given to the animal 


THE GERMAN VERB-DEIUL. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New | 924 Vegetable life, the people, and their pursuits, and ac- 


complishments. The book closes with a full pronouncing 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have offered $1,000 to the person or 


sent in names, but it has so far puzzled all the prominent writers, 


‘educational movement ”’ is along the whole line. It may | critics, and reviewers. 
seem hard to say it, bat it is true that our system of teach- 
to look about for new methods. Mr. Dreyspring proposes | Thought.” 

the natural methed of drilling the pupil to comprehend 


the intricacies of the German verb—that is, not a commit- | series,” published by D. Appleton & Co., is meeting with a ready 
ting of verb forms from the book, but an actual use of the | sale. 


Ginn & Co. have issued a volume of essays by the late Prof. 


“ Marlborough,” by Geo. Saintsbury, of the “ English Worthies 


Roberts Bros. have issued a “ Short History of Napoleon,” by 


We deem the book more than a valuable addition to the| prof. J. R. Seelye, which contains a striking portrait of Napoleon. 


A few months ago, a French magazine gave a short history of 


Itsproposes | the house of Cassell and Co., which they haye reprinted in 
plan to interest the pupil in language, to look unto express- | pamphlet form. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have just brought outa new edition of 


believe those who desire to teach ‘their pupils to know | James Freeman Clarke’s * Ten Great Religions,” in two volumes. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have begun the publication of “The House- 


THe TEACHERS’ MANUAL. By Hiram Orcutt, M.A. Boe-| 204 Library” in monthly volumes, at fifty cents each, or five 


dollars a year. Numbet One is The Pettibone Name, by Margaret 
Sidney. 

To Harper's * New Classical Series,” under the general editoria! 
supervision of Dr. Henry Drisler, have been added in a single 
volume, the sixth and seventh books of Thucydides, with an 
introductory essay, notes, and indexes by Mr. Lamberton, of 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ginn & Co., Boston and New York, will have ready in June, 
senbach’s German Grammar, revised by Wm. C. Collar, A.M. 
Ry Putnam's Sons make the following announcements of 
publications now im preparation : “Humorous Masterpieces from 
American Aiterature,*edited by Edward T. Mason ; “ The History 


in which will be found many useful hints. Chapter five | of the English Constitution,” By Rudolph Gneist ; * France under 
gives a history of the organization and development of the | Richelieu and Mazarin,” by J. B. Perkins; “ Poetry as a Repre- 
free school system Here we find that the first really free | *@tative Art,” by Prof. Geo. L. Raymond, of Princeton College ; 


“The Boys’ and Girls’ Library of American Biographies’— 
“ Robert Fulton and the History of Steam Navigation,” by Thos. 
W. Knox; “Abraham Lincoln,” by Noah Brooks; “ George 
Washington,” by Edward Everett Hale, 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce for early publication 
“ Edge-Tools of Speech,” by M. M. Ballou; “Life of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow ;” “The Life and Genius of Goethe ;” 
and “ Two College Girls,” Helen D. Brown. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, will publish a limited number of copies 
of the * Complete Poetical Works of Piercy Bysshe Shelley ;” a 
new volume of history, “ The Early Hanoverians ;” and “ Food 


This volume has been prepared by one who is fully alive | @#terials and their Adulterations,” by Elien H. Richards. 
to the wants of the school-room, andis the outgrowth of 
his practical experience. The ‘‘ Schule” is divided into 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
AT THE OFFICE OF PRACTICAL TEACHER, CHICAGO. 
pivoms tqneee, Mothurs & Co., Chicago : G) Beiet Gorman & ram- 
by Wm. D. Whitney ; 2) "fhe Bar Sin Page: § Zoeel Chay. 
Price, $1.25; 3) Scott's Marmio es. ee Te. Be Price, 
T5e.; (4) First ns in German Reading. Price, 
Lectures on School Hygienc. Pac Mailing price, 88c. 
From Potter, Ainsworth & » Chicago and New York: (1) 
Com: tion aly Ps Dinsmore’s Model Script, Spell- 
ing Blanks; (3) Number Tablets for Supplementary i 
metic ; ‘% Howard’s Elementary Arithmetic, (oral and 


to complete its study. The alphabet is taught first, in }| Wtitten). 
both print and script; then follow in order, vowels, diph-} .nq Means. Retail 
thongs, consonants, cases, genders, numbers, etc. The price. $1.00. (3) ‘Theory and 


From 8. A. Maxwell & Op, 0 


5 Oe On Teaching, its _ 
a. | on Teaching 


of f Teaching (hring). sm 


oan ie Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00. 
Virgil's Aneid, Bucolics, and Georgics. A. 8, Barnes & Co. © 
The Vocalist. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Practical Work in the School-Room, Part I. A. Lovell & Co., 
New York. 


Seleeted Words for Spelling Dictation. A. Lovell & Co. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. Sheldon & Co., Chicago and 
New York. 


Book of Cats and Dogs. D. Appleton & Co. 
Friends in Feathers and Fur. D. Appleton & Co. 


Froebel’s Education of Man. A. Lovell & Co., New York. 


ooliews Baa Book of Arithmetic. W.H. Sadler, Baltimore. 
ee 


Coming Struggle for India. 8. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago 
ran re 
Examples in Arithmetic ; Fyeppmne ts Aas. Scrantom, 
Wetmore, & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ee of the a — rte +5 D.D. Po ad 
Stephen N. Fellows. Price, 75 cen 8. Barnes 
York and Chicago. . 
edited 
& Co., New York 
Brief History of the United States. Price, $1.25. Barnes 
woo New York and Chicago. Px 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Examples in Arithmetic. Ww be 
a ples a primary Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co 


School-Room Budget—Songs. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


by J. Howard Van Amringe. Price, 
and Chicago. 


*s Commercial Value. C. W. Bardeen. 
Teaching as a Business for Men. C. W. Bardeen. 





these things in the minds of the pupils. Directions for 


German Simplified, Nos. 11 and 12, Gerald Pierce & Co., Chi- 
Eighth Annual Repor* of the Board of Education of Bridgeport. 


Conn., for the year ending July 14, 1884. Julius S. Hanover, 
) President, 


Hoolt's Bereaparilia & pubaly Weibiibie, Ti doce not 


contaig any injurious ingredient, 
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«A Literary Enterprise Unique in the 
Annals of Publishing ’’ 


CASSELL’S 


National Library 


Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, 








A series of weekly volumes, each contant 
about 200 pages, eg 4 16mo, clear readable oriat, 
on good paper, at the low price of 


Ten Cents per Volume. 


or 52 volumes, postpaid, 85.00, when subscribed 
a ‘or wee the year. 


NOW READY. 
MY TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT 


By Silvio Pellico. Translated from the Italian, 
Y by Thomas Roscoe. 


IN PRESS. 
CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byron. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 
THE COMPLETE ANGL&R. By Isaac Walton. 


= SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE 
IVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 





By Author of “ The Bar Sinister.” 


WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEM. 


By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“ The author in this volume deals with a vitel 


subject. While her book has a moral it 


urpose, 
is not @ dry dissertation, but is full o 
action i thrilling incident.’ — 


Will be issued in monthly volumes, 
CASSELL’S “RAINBOW ” SE- 
RIES OF NEW AND ORIGI. 
NAL NOVELS. 


By American and Foreign authors. In 
feme as 12mo volumes of about 192 each. 
| sey nm printed and bound in Illuminated 

Paper Covers. 








Price, per volume, 25 cents. 
NOW READY. 

A CRIMSON STAIN. 
By Annie Bradshaw. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


An Eistorical Biography. 
By Contes Lowe, M.A. In two octavo volumes, 
ith Portraits. Introduction by Prof. Mun- 
a Smith, of Columbia College, New York. 
gue Indexes, ete., etc. Price, per set, 


ern first complete - }— of the 
a § ‘Place in the agnals of the he X ineteenth 
an in OP permesinel Yates to the 


nt if 
tory of Europe.”—Liverpoot- ok, _ 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 
By ye ner of Ireland LL.D., F. ae ce kor 
8v0, and sloth coe hen thn 


THE WORLD’S LUMBER-ROOM 


A goenip about some of its 


Sal top, With o7 illustrations. Tver tee 


SHORT STUDIES FROM 
NATURE. 


A pestee (Yasser Popes on 
trations 


and diagrams, and a 
piece. en oo crown 8yo, $1.50. 
logue of Illustrated and Fine 


Now Ready. 
Houday ane Seem Juvenile and 
=e Sent Free, 


CASSELL & OOMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


illus- 


Complete Descriptive Cata. 


D. Appleton & Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
Marlborough. 


By GrorGE SalINTSBURY. 
volume Two of a New Bi m4 
Series. entitled ENGLISH OR- 
THIES,” edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Small 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 
Volume One of “ English Worth es” was 
will comist of noe makes aff Tonbdacen ot ioe 
and SS 


naval, literary, scien 

social, ete. Each will be intrust: d to 
0 er eres Y araeals with the historical 
perio1 in which hero lived, and in s:ecial sym- 
, athy, as it were, w oe subject. 


The Correspondent. 
Jas. Woop Davipson, A.M. 
th, small 12mo. Price, 60 cents. 
The aim of this too is to give in convenient 
%, sezeemee form information 


y in 
regard to forms < address—salutation, onee 
mentary ns, etc.—and r 

correspondence. 


tet oeaneuend wah ote 
Donovan: “A Modern 
Englishman. 
A NOVEL. By Epsa Lyaut. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 


“ Donovan” isa hn thet has been attracting 
of attention in o & Exghes. a 
us 


ris a freethinker, and the 


story consits of astruggie between 4 ‘ubt and 


Pern... - is: very admirable work. The read r is 
rom the first carried away by the gallant uncon- 
.- YF ofitseuthor. * Donovan’ ba 
exce.lert novel; butit is sometimes more 
should do as much good as the b's = a ser- 
itten or delivered extem) The 


scious p etry cf e,oquence which stirs the 
depths cf the heart.”’— een 


The Broken Shaft. 
TALES IN MID-OCEAN Told by 
F. Marion CrawForD, R. LEwis 
STEVENSON, F. Anstey, W. H. PoL- 
LOCK, WiLLiaM ARCHER, and others. 
12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale booksellers; or will be sent by 
a * blebs b by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the _ or THE 
ANDOVER REVIEW. 16mo, $1.00. 


This book contains a series of 


Fi 








TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
Parts [. and I. fee FREEMAN CLARKE, 
D.D. New 2 vols. =e 8vo, rues 
reduced from $3.00 ' to $2.00 eac' 
These two books co an = iiable stat - 
ment of the distinctive of the great re- 
~ = have Swe ye Cy AO 


reverence ©: f these 
with Lge pmb amp.e information, 


symathetic treatmen’ render them 
pecu.iarly valuable and trustworthy. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
By Harrier and SOPHIA Lez. New Edition. 
Qondeyes: rad aster 
A new ence ction of 6 gat ee 
formerly enjoyed . The London 
ard on is repullionon much heartiness, 
Labenry. welc scarcely any educated 
century who has not at some t me or other, 
drawn a sincere pleasure from these pages.” 


*,* For sale mail, 
post-paid, on by alt Bookaclers, Sent, ym 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


IPPINCOTTS 


—_—NEw— 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. 


Price Reduced to $2.00 per Annum. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 








For the Teacher 


and the Taught. 





HINTS ON scores eee! 


*,.* Language exercise is now found on the 


orally heretofore, made 
OUAGE ouy pests @ method of aa it 
c 
jer the head toend of we 


op pe 


THE COLLEGE LA- 
FAYETTE TEXT-BOOKS. Com- 
ee sas Treasure of French Con- 
versation, price 50 cents. ** La Chres- 
ie Moderne,” price $1.25. “La 
Muse Contemporaine,” price $1.25. 


Supplementary Reading for Schools. 
NET PRICES. 
Young Feilks’ Robinson Crusoe. 
ere — Oy. 40 


Young Folks’ Beok of Poetry. Selected 
arranged - Ay xy J. Campbell, in 
three parts, 20 each ; complete........ 80 


Seven Little Sisters. By Miss Jane An- 
drews $0.50 
Each and All. By Miss Jane Andrews. 50 


Camb Ieformation Sonne for Upper 
Classes in Schools.  emane A.M. 
mat , Bees 


(Nine numbers now 02 


Geographical Plays by Miss Jane Andrews. 
—United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Commerce of World, each ...... 15 

Underwood's English Literature. For 
the use of High Schools and Colleges. By 
F. H. Underwood, A.M., In two volumes, 
American Authors oad doceeeseabte cone SOO 
English Authors 2.00 

Graded Supplementar 
Schools. Prepared by 
Twelve numbers now ready. 


reading for 
of. B. FP. ‘Tweed. 
Per number, .04 


Yeung Folks’ American Boxy geting T.W. 


Rigginson 1,20 
Lessons on wee for School ase. By 
Bdith E. Wiggin. School editien ain 30 


t= he Round the World. head Capt. Chas. 
Hall.. -. 1.9! 


Our mam? India. Sy ee W. French, 1.2 
Young Americans in dagen, By Edward 


Greey. .. 1,25 
The Wonderful omy of Tokio. By Edward 
Greey Be wal oSeagwes 0g BeWEee eMbas cocasnes 1.2; 
The Bear Worshippers of Yezo. By Ed- 
ward Greey.. 1,25 
Ten Boys who Lived on the , Road from 
Leng Ago te New. By Jane Andrews.... .50 


Geographical Plays. By Jane Andrews. 
Six in one volume. Cloth.. 80 





Stories of American History. 
Dodge 


*,* Copies furnished for examination to ine on receipt of price. 
application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


be Story of Uur mE wa By} Mrs. Lewis 
. Munroe.. : 80 


Catalogues sent free on 





NEW EDITIONS JUST READY. 


JAPANESE HOMES, 


AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By Edward *s. 
M ry if the Peabody Acad- 


Academy of 
and vote. With 300 illustrations. evo. 
Richly bound. $5. 

Pas. is a satisfactory and valuable work, and in 

Me-Te sone of the mont York Tribune. 
one of the most important of works ever 
most fascinating of 


bout one of 
Soumtries. "Boston Herald. 

“ The ripest now for the very cherains 
acquaintance we get from Mr. Morse’s book w 
these homes, The book will be read by all Amer- 
,y — —s.—i great profit.”—{New York Commercial 


CHOSON: 
=y LAND = THE MORNING CALM. A 
Sketch of IVAL LOWELL. 
Richly iilustrated after phs taken in 
Korea. 8vo, $5.00. 


pos An ntergtng and poetic account of astranse 
sad country.” — Advertiser ae Ka 
most readable sumptuo u 
Ney, York, Commerc Moree 69 ogee." 
“We co one 
New York Sun. 
nad an work of unique merit.”"—New York Tele- 


ora charming volume.”—Christian Register. 





*,* For sale all booksellers. Sent, paid. 
upin recetpt 0 ae Sites af ae 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON, 


A* INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK 


FOR Bay BLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY 
KERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. 
INITIALS tAND PSRU DONYMS. 
A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY DISGUISES, 
Edited by WILLIAM CUSHING, A.M., 

This valuable work is now ready for de livery, 
and contains about 12,000 initialsaand pseudon- 
yms alphabetically grranged, also about 7,000 
real names of authors answering to the pseudon- 
xue. with brief biographical data, &c. 

»p. Royal 8vo, Clot aback $5 00 

Half morocco. 730 
THOM AS Y¥. CROWELL & CO. 

Astor Place., New York. 





PARTNER WANTED. 


The principal and proprietor of a well established 
INP EPENDENT NORMAL SCHOOL, 


n lowe. desires © sell a half interest to a success- 
ful, cxperienced teacher who has means and 
eo ability. The school is prosperous in 
f is not in debt and paysa large income. 

ae = ful partic a oS address ye 3 » y 


‘are SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
HEADQUARTERS Fuoco PAV OR: 
FANCY w kK. 
SPECIAL OFFERS '—We will send you our 15-¢. 
Fancy Work Book (new 1886 edition), for 3 tee cent 
aampe. Our Sew 0c, book. How to use Fancy irk 
Mat-riais tor 4c. A_ Feit Tipy and Jmporied Silk to 
work u. for Dc. A Farsonp nen Tipy and Imported 
SUR to work ut, for We. Florence Waste” Embr 
Stk 5c., per package. tet in this advers- 
isement for 38 two cout stam amps (70 Lituatra 
Adar GALS. Lynn, Mase. 











AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. 


of the Louisiana State Normal 


Iv anvotated with reference to words’ expr mion* an dca les. 


culare free. 
NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By T. TATE. Revised and Annotated by E. E. SHEIB, Ph.D., Principal 


School. 1 vol., unique cloth bind- 


ing, 336 pages. Price, $1.00. 
This has long been a standard work in England. Though published many years avo, most of its 
teaching is in line with the New Education. Col. Parker strongty osenpends it as one of 


Our edition will be cop- 
ve been replaced by better. 
Reading Circles of Lil. and Minn. have ado it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co., D0. Biusstional Publishers, 2% Clinton Place, New York, 











‘GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical, Take 
no other. Beware of imitnticow, 


Mire... NEW YORK. “ 














GLAD: 


5 mt 


For full particulars address 





TIDINGS TO ALL! 


end to the OLLD RELIABLE. HO “ rengene gad 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get 
Qrders for our celebrated Teas ani Coffees, and secure a Rebuticul 
Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band, or Moss Decorated Tollet Set or white Granite 
peter Hanging Lonmp. or Wa, No house can 
cod premitine as We ‘e stand at the bead and defy competi 


the same 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York. 
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mx BEST THING KNOWN von 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or old, Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the abovoc symbol and name oi 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


WORT 
SEANGTOR 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has published 
A NEW AND ELABORATE 


BOOK 


on the Treatment and Cure of 


CONSUMPTION, — 
LIVER COMPLAINT 
0 DYSPEPSIA 


which will be mailed FREE to all 
who want it If you are, or know 
of any one who is, afflicted with, or 
liable to any of these diseases, send 
name and address (plainly written) to 
© Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, | 
(Name this paper.) Philadelphia, Pa. 








EYL.S 
CREAM BAM CATARRH 
Cleanses the Head, TM Ly’S 
Allays Inflamma- 
tion, Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 








of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re. 
Hef. A Positive Cure 


CREAM BALM &% 
bas gained an enviable 
ene displacing all 
° er preparations A 

particle is applicd into [Al 4 

each peeee® 3 a in ; > a 

agreable to use. ice 50c. mall or at Send 
for circular, ELY BROTHERS Deseret Coaee, N.Y. 


MME, ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over fifty years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as, much as 
cent_ bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST, CHEAR- 
EST, AND MOST EF- 
ES. 


FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF - 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS, , 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste, 


CURE'?i:DEAF 
Peck’s Patent Im ed Cushioned Ear Drums 
ly restore the boates, and perform the wat aa te 
naturalcrum. Always in position, but Invisible to 
others and comfortable to wear. All conversationand 
heard distinctly. We refer to those ue- 
qua See illustrated book with testimonials 
F. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper 


















even whis 
ing them. 
Ad 





For valuable information 


eend your address to 
LADIES Mrs. A, FLETCHER. 
j 6 East 14th Street, 


New ork ( ity. 


THE PupkisHers’ Desk. 


Many teachers have come habitually to 
look for some of the more advanced edu- 
cational publications, to the reliable house 
of Thompson, Brown, & Co., 23 Hawley St., 








Boston. Among their books we may men- 
tion as i worthy of attention, 
Meservey’s Book-keeping series which have 


been adopted and are now used in more 
than six hundred cities and towns, and over 


seventy academies, in New England alone, 
This firm have also just lished an ele- 
mentary text-book on iti Economy, 


by the same author. 


The Co-operative Life and Accident As- 
sociation of the United States, home of- 
fice, 171 Broadway, is one of the most 
popular and prosperous of the assessment 
companies. Its steady and substantial 
growth, and special features, exclusively 
itsown, are well worth consi ion by 
all who desire life and accident insurance 
at actual cost. This special feature, life 
and accident insurance combined in one 
membership without additional cost for 
fees or dues for accident insurance, mem- 
bers supplying the accident indemnity 
fund only, is very ular. The member 
ship of this associa’ is largely made 
up from the most prominent business 
men, bankers, and professional men of 
this city and vicinity, which, with its 
low death rate and prompt payment of ali 
just claims, speaks well tor the ability 
and good judgment of its management. 
They are now offering special rates to 
teachers ani school officers, who desire 
insurance, as well as those wishing to act 
as their agents. F.r further particulars, 
see advertisement in another column. 


The constant mental strain to which all 
teachers are subject produces a nervous 
and physical exhaustion but little under- 
stood and appreciated by those not familiar 
with the cares, perplexities, and responsi- 
bilities of the  paakaung of teaching. The 
fact remains, however, that at the expira- 
tion of a season’s work there are but few 
teachers or professional educators that are 
not in imperative need of a complete 
change of scene, climate, and social inter- 
course. ing the approaching season 
the National Educational Association meet- 
ing to be held at Topeka, Kan , not only 
provides an we for recuperation 
im all these particulars, but for professional 
advancement as well, In view of these 
facts, it is to be presumed that all who 
p ssivly can will attend the teachers’ 
meeti g in JulyatTopeka. The route that 
may be selec ed toreach that city will have 
much to do with the full enjoyment of 
such a vacation excursion. Tr, however, 
you travel by the Burlington route, C. B. & 
Q. R. R., you cannot fail to experience the 
greatest ible amount of pleasure at- 
tainable in a railroad journey. By that 
route you will «de over a smooth track 
and perfect road beds on elegantly equipped 
through trains, provided with every mod- 
ern appliance or device that will add to 
safety and comfort. 

The direct -ine to Topeka from Chicago 
or Peoria is via the Burlington route to 
Atchison or Kansas City, but in addition, 
it runs Pullman sleepers direct to Topeka 
without change from Chicago. This last 
fact is an important one, as it enables a 
person to make the ire journey from 
most points in the east through to Topeka 
with but one change of cars—at Chicago, 
where excursionis s generally desire to 
make a stop-over. The Burlington route 
is also the only line with its own track 
from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis direct 
to Denver, either by the way of Kansas 
City, or Council Bluffs and Omaha. On 


this account it has become the _ princi 
25-| line to the mountain resorts of Eoorate, 


and to San Franciseo.. For further infor- 
mation concerning the Burlington route, 
address Perceval General Passen- 
ger Agent C..B. & Q, R. R., Chicago, - 
is_much complaint among teach- 
Ts, ite, and others’interested in the 
cuitureof children against the scarcity of 
réully god books of selections for their 
use. There are many books of this uature, 
tut they are often filled w.th either old- 
time, worn-out pieces and dialogues,or 
their contents are-weak, trashy and of no 
account. While all recognize the necessit 
of selections and amusements for the chil- 
dren, they are at a where to good 
books for school and home use. In view 


- | of thas demand we would mention the firm 


of Henry A, & Co., 55 Franklin St., 
, Who’ dve had d considerable exper- 

herp prepapelie lish at books oF this Kina 

‘ oS 

ea eabeke e do well to examine. 





application. 





je! oe om furnish catalogues free on | peats 


JUST AS BAD AS PAINTED. 





Widespread Commotion Caused by the 
Terrible Confession of a Physician. 





The story published in these columns 
recently, from the Rochester, N. Y., Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle, created a deal of 
comment here, as it has elsewhere. Ap- 
parently it caused even more commotion 
in Rochester, as the following frum the 
same paper shows: 

Dr. J. B. Henion, who is well known, 
not only in Rochester, but in nearly every 
part of America, sentan extended article 
to this paper a few days ago which was 
duly published, detailing his remarkable 
experience and rescue from what seemed 
to be certain death. It would be im 
sible to enumerate the personal inquiries 
which have been made at our office as. to 
the validity of the article, but they have 
been so numerous that further investiga- 
tion of the subject was deemed neces- 


With this end in view a representative 
of this paper called on Dr. Henion at his 
residence on Andrews street, when the 
followiog interview occurred : ‘‘ That art- 
icle of yours, doctor, has created quite a 
whirlwind. Are the statements about the 
terrible condition you were in, and the 
way you were rescued, such as you can 
sustain ?”* 
* Every one of them and many addi- 
tioral ones. Iwas brought so low by neg- 
lecting the first and most simple symp- 
toms. 1 did not think I was sick. It is 
true I had frequcnt headaches; felt tired 
most of the time; could eat nothing one 
day and was ravenous the next; felt dull 
ins and my stomach was out of order, 
ut I did not think it meant anything 
srivus. The medical profession has been 
treating symptoms instead of diseases for 
years, and 1t is high time it ceaced. The 
symptoms | have just mentioned, or any 
unusua! actio. or irritation of the water 
channels indicate the approach of kidney 
disease more than a cough announces the 
coming of consumption. We do nct treat 
the cough, but try to help the lungs. We 
should not waste our time trying to re- 
lieve the headache, = about the body 
or other symptoms, but go directly to the 
kidneys, the source of must of these ail- 
ments.” 
** This, then, is what you meant when 
you said that more than one half the 
deuths which occur arise from Bright’s 
disease, is it, doctor *” 
‘Precisely. Thousands of diseases are 
torturing people to-day, which in reality 
ure Bright's disease in some of its many 
f-rms. {t isa hydra-headed mons er, aud 
the slightest symptoms should strike ter- 
ror to every one who has them. I can 
look back and recall hundreds of deaths 
which physicians declared at the time 
were caused by paralysis, apoplexy, heart 
disease, pneumonia, malaiial fever, and 
other common complaints, which | see 
now were caused by Bright’s di: ease.” 
‘*And did all these cases have simple 
symptoms at first ?” ‘ 
‘* Everyone of them, and might have 
been cured as. I was by the timely use of 
the same remedy. I am getting my eyes 
thoroughly opened in this matter, and 
think 1 am_ helping others to see the facts 
and their possible danger also.” 
Mr. \\arner, who was visited at his 
establishment on North St. Paul street, 
spoke very. earnestly : , 

** lt is true that bright’s disease had in- 
creased wonderfully, and we find, = re- 
liable statistics, that from °70 to ‘80, its 
growth was over 250 owh cent. Look at 
the prominent men it carried off, and 
is taking off a ne a ve 
are dying apparently 0 ysisand ap- 
oplexy, they are really victims of kidney 
disoruer, which causes heart » Par- 
alysis, apoplexy, etc. Nearly every wcek 
the papers record the death of some prom- 
inent man from this scourge. Recently, 
how ever, the increase has been checked, 
and I attribute this to the general use of 


my remedy.” 
2 Do think many people are afflict- 


“A prominent fessor in a New Or- 
leans medical - bios ef Bei before 
his a: on the subject ight’s dis- 
ease. He had various fluids under micro- 
scopic analysis, and was showing the stu- 
deuts what the indica of this terrible 
malady were. ‘And now, gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘ as we have seen the 
indications, I will show you how it a 
:in'a state of pérfect health,’ and 
submitted his own fluid to the usual test. 





ed with i to-day, who do -not- realize | tro: 





As he watched the results his counte- 
nance svddenly his color and 
command both left him; and in a trembling 
voice he said : ‘ Gentlemen, I have made 
a painful discovery: J have Bright’s dis- 


ease of the kidneys.’ And in less thana 
year he was The slightest indica- 
should be 


tions of apy AStmey di 
enongh to ke terror to any one.” 

** You know of Dr. Henion’s case ?” 

** Yes, I have both read and heard of 
it.” 

“ It is very wonderful, is it not ?” 

‘* No more so than a great many otters 
that have come to my notice as having 
been cured by the same means”  __ 

‘* You believe, then that, Bright’= disease 
can be cured ?” 

*T know it can. I know it from my 
own and the experience of thousands of 
prominent persons who were given up to 
die by both their physicians and friends. 

* You = of your own experience; 


what was it ?” 1 

‘A fearful one. I had felt languid and 
unfitted for business for years. t Idid 
not know what ailed me. When, how- 


ever, I found it, was kidney difficulty, | 
thought there was little hope, and so did 
the doctors. 1 have since learned that 
one of the physicians of this city pomted 
me out toa gentleman on the street one 
day, sa. ing, ‘ There goes a man who will 
be dead within a year.’ I believe bis 
words would have proved true if I had 


not providentially used the remedy now 
known as Warner’s Sefe Cure.” y 
** Did you make a chemical an lysis of 
the case of Mr. H. H. Warner some three 
years ago, doctor?’ was asked Dr. 8. A. 
Lattimore, one of the analysts of the State 
Board of Healtb. 
*« Yes, sir.” ‘ 
‘“* What did this analysis show you ? 
‘“‘ A serious disease of the kidneys ” 
“ Did ycu think Mr. Warner could re- 
cover ?” . 
‘* No, sir. I did not think it possible.” 
* Do you know anything about the rem- 
edy which cured him ?” 
** | have chemically analyzed it and find 
it pure and harmless.” 

br. Henion was cured five years ago and 
is well and attending to his professional 
duties to day, in this city. The standing 
of Dr. Henion, Mr. Warner, and Dr. Lat- 
timore in the community 1s beyond ques- 
tion, and the statements they make can- 
not for a moment be doubted Dr. ben- 
ion’s experience shows that Bright’s dis- 
ease of the kidneys is one of the most de- 
ceptive and dangerous of all diseases, that 
it is exceedingly common, but that it can 
be cured if takenin time. 





As a rule lawyers area brave class of 
men, ‘It’s Conscience that makes cow- 
ards of us all,” you know. 


IMPORTANT‘. 

When rou visit or leave New York City, save 
vag gage ym yi and Carnage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opyosite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 b= =e rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Pian. Elevator lk stauraot 
supplied with the best. Horse ae, stages and 

levated railroad to all sop0m. tier can live 

etter for less money at the Grand ( non Hot! 
tsp at any other first-class botel in th« ci'y. 


* Bank the walls,” says an agricultural 
per. That is all right for the country, 
t in cities it would far wiser to wall 


the banks. 

Sco t’s Emulsion of Pure Cod ! iver Oit 
with = a ao —w 
strength giving, an ucing qu: l- 
itie That are 'y valuable in Don- 
sumption, Scrofula, Genera! Debility, and 
wasticg diseases of Children, 

A dentist at Naga, 0 N. Y., once re- 
ceived an order for a block of teeth as fol- 


lows: “‘My mouth is t ree inches acrost, 
five-eighths inches through te jaw ; sum 
humocky on the edge ; shaped like a horse- 
shce, toe forward. If you want me to be 
more par icklar I shall have to come thar. 
Yours truly——.” 

A Good Reputation. 

# ’s Bronchial Troches” have been before 
the pu many [eer gp are everywhere ac- 
eam best. remedy for all throat 
naire, SH, Eliot, Ridgetcld, Conn, says: 

or the é 
yoans, (,, Powe az soon think of VWwing without 
nronhial 3 relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and 

‘ 


Price, 25 cents. For sale 
bese and only in boxes. 


Lady’ to*small boy; ‘‘Then you have 
apeathel educational advantages? Boy 
! j ; “No, mim ; 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smell and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
victim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have alwavs been more or less troubled 
with Scrofula, but never seriously until 
the spring of 1882. At that time I tooka 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and finally became a chronic Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
aches, deafness, a continual coughing, > 
with great soreness of the lungs. My 
throat and stomach were so polluted wit 

the mass of corruption from my head 

that Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, and 
Emaciation totally unfitted me for busi- 


ness. I tried many of the so-called spe-| yarious 


cifics for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until] L commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilia. After using two bottles of 
this medicine, 1 poticed an improvement 
in my condition, When I had taken six 
bottles all traces of Cutarrh disappeared, 
and my health was completely restored. — 
A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, lowa. 


For thoroughly eradicating the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilia. It will restore health and vigor 


to decaying and diseased tissues, when | bloox 


everything else fails. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


TAS] 
Catarrh 


Ts usually the result of a neglected “cold 
in the head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronic, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 


by the use of Avyer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
— , for years, from chronic 2 et 
was vy F r, an felt 

mverbiyn None of ‘Ges remedies i I took 
afforded 1 me any relief, until [ commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, of which I 
have now taken five bottles. ‘The Catarrh 
growing 


has a and I am 
strong stout again; my ap e has 


petit 
returned, and my ayn is fully restored. 
—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany street, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 
I was troubled with Catarrh, and all its 


attendant evils, for several years. I tried 

and was treated by 
a number of ysicians, but received 
no benefit until) I commenced taking 


Aver's Sarmaparilla. A few bottles of 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
ae —_ and —ow restored 
my stre — Jesse 
Holman’s Mills, Kwertteric, N.C. Boge, 
If you would strengthen and invigorate 
your ~ pe wh stem more rapidly and surely than 
by any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
i purifiers. No other y is so 
effective in cases of chronic Catarrh. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., S)XTH AVE., and 13th §t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIALSALE OF LADIES'AN D CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRiCES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, UUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIZES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
James M Creery & Co. 


Offer this week 2,250 Dress Lengths 
at $1.75 to $6 per pattern, Also 
two lines of heavy all wool Diagon- 
ale, 46 inches wide, at 40c. and 50c. 
Per yard, worth 75 cents. 








EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

















OVELTY Rvc MACHINE 
alg For 
Thdis Tieoe Hoda, Rich, a 


— Man 
teres on Burlap, 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Ofsce, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 





$6 ho meget habeeate Sarees, or dyed success 

ly without 

Gentlemen's Garments cicaned or whole. 

Sn, cesanee ae Spee. the best attainable 
mest and having sys 

our business, we 

can and unusual- 

lv prompt or invited 

Goods recetved returned by express and mail. 





Centebrook. Ct. 


jena apne voryton, ‘conn 
200 ier tortie Steam Card Works, Hartford. Ce 


PILES insist zetiet, Pinal cure tn 10 days, and 
—— Nassau staple remedy 
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One of the cruelest retorts made by any| 
musical audience is reported from Cali- 
fornia. A vocalist was warbling to her | 
own great satisfaction, ‘‘ Oh, would I were | 
a bird.” A tough miner replied: “O 
would I were a gun.” 


At the last meeting of the Conundrum 
Club the following was propounded : 

e What is the difference between wo- | 
man’s sphere ahd woman's fear ?” 

After a long and severe struggle the co- | 
nundrum was given up, and the perpetra- | 
tor said : 

** One is a house, the other a mouse.” 


“Ta, cana camel go seven days without | 
water ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

** Well, how many days could the go if 
he had water ?” 


Ee next thing Bobby knew he was in 





‘“‘{ have such an indulgent husband,” 
said little Mrs. Doll. *‘ Yes, so rge 
says,” ed Mrs. Spiteful, quietly ; ; 

‘sometimes he indulges to much, «‘oesn’t 
he! They no longer speak to each other. 


Chicago has adopted by popular vote the 
new law for the conduct of its elections. 
The object of this law is to ~ such 
frauds as have been recently attempted 
both in that city and in Civcinnati. It pro- 
vides for a registration, and no person 
can vote whose name does pot appear 0. 
the register as a qualified voter. When 
once the poles are closed, the count of the 
ballots is to immediately begin at tne place 
of the polling and continue until all are 
counted. 


An Irishman who was sleeping all night 
with a negro, had his face blackened by a 
practical joker. Startirg off in a hurry in 
the morning, he caught sight of himself ia 
a mirror ; puzzled, he — and gazed, 
and finally exclaimed : gorra, they’ ve 
woke the wrong man !” 


Last week we asked you to watch this s 
Now, if _ will write to Hallett & Co., ort 
and, Maine, you will receive, free, full particu 
ars about work that either sex, Tose or old 

a do, at a profit of from per da 

All can do the 

Hallett & Co., wil 

t you. Grand success absolutely sure 
rite at once and see. 


$5 to 
ind upwards, and live at home. 
rs Cupital not required ; 





A fashion note says high-crowned hats 
for ladies are taking. Tow true; they are 
taking—all the money out of the pockct- 
bo ks of various busbands and fathers. 


An invavable article. An article like 
Ely’s Cream Balm has long been « esired, 
and now that it is within the reach of suf- 
ferers from Ca‘tarrh, Hay Fever and Cold 
in head, there is every reason to believe 
they will make the most of it. Dr. W. E. 
Buckman, W. E. Hamman, Druggists, and 
other Eastonians, have given it a trial, and 
all recommend it in che highest terms.— 
Easten, Pa., Daily Argus. ice 50c. 


Curiosity is the germ of almost all en- 
terprise; men dig for woodchucks more 
for curiosity than they d. for woodchucks. 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's loser ot 
Horehound and Yar. It softens the Cough 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tu of 
mucus, tones the lungs and the membraves of 
the throut, and restorcs to the organs of 7 Be. | 


tion their natural ss rength and vigor. 75., 


Boston girl (to Uncle James, a farmer.)— 
“Do you lke livng on » farm, Uncle | 
James ?” Uncle James. —* Yes, I like it 
very much.” Boston Gir’.—‘‘I -uppose it 
is nice ‘nough in the glad -ummer time, 
but to go ou into the co’d and snow to 
gather winter apples 1nd harvest winter 
wh at, I ‘magine might be anything but 
pleasant.” 

Glenn's Sulphur “cap neals and beanti fies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns,Bunions,%0 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, S0c. 

Pike's Toothache Dreps cure in 1 Ninute, Bo 


**- You should have a thermometer to as- 
certain the proper temperature of the wa 
ter,” 
who was giving the baby a bath. 

“ Waffor?’ , 

‘To tell when the water is t6o hot or too 


** Don’t need no sich dockerment. Ef de | 
chile turns blue, de water am too cold, and 
ef hit turns red, den hit am too hot.” 

And now the colored lady is looking for 
another place. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM, 


is the remedies for Coughs 
wr Coke en ete 


They have vaccination bees in 
sea) rar none aang ng 





by a bee. It always takes. 


said a mother to the colored nurse | 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatiam; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilia. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“1 was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
leverhad.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor@5. Made 
~aly by C. L. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, Mass. 


_ 100 Doses One Dollar 
| (EACHERS' AGENCIES. 





AN *s ste Ga.? Fe 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEX ca.) 


ry 
w? Pa 
Supolics Profeseors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

ene, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churcbes. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Casbiers to Business Firme. 

Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations should apply to us 
at once. 

Schoo! officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby allow the teach- 
ers to bave full benefit of the salary paia. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Rustness TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES 
AND TERRITOR(ES. 

Frank H. Curtess, Prof. of Normal Methods, 
Centrai Tenn. College, Nashville, Tenn., writes: 
“I was very bighly coy with the manner in 
which you have dealt with me, and can recom- 
mend the Bureau.’ 

Vor applicatvion form and list of testimonials, address 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton 8t.. Allentown, Pa. 











Amerioan and foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


(ntroduces to colleges, pahocte, and 8 and families su 
Pro Principais. 


perior f artment ot intra Tutors, 
and Governesses for every my dcpariment o 

don ; > —— em good schools 

or ad 


ek. z,rquerorzon. 


23 Union Square, New ork. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


It has been fn successful operation five years. Hun- 

dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 

its influence, vouch for its effictency. 
Mi encies are constantly occurring. 





Register nove, 
cers suppled with teachers without 





charge. Send for circular and application-blanpk 

A. LOVELL & ©O.., | _.. | 16 Astor Place, 

W. D. KERR, ; Managers.” “New Youn. 
idge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 





5 ee gh and cussneatal 


= TEACHERS 


seeking a change or better positions 

| postal ‘or biank. t? COLLEGES, SC moons Ss 
and Families promptly ongpned. without 
charge, with best teachers. School properties sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. PF. 0. Box 1868. 


ThE BUSTON TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to avply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 

TEACHERS | Our Our Row sohoe! side axe tbe, beat 

fveseas for conduct. 
good q sales | yy contains 212 
| ‘ane elegant chromo. excelsior merit and credit 


cards, price pet ont 98 half set Sve, 600 new desi 

prize, reward fe diploman, school re: 
reward, ons cue merit, Mredit en 
cards. Large 

FINE Tar co., WARREN, PA. 


Encadeuip, <petstines, cortpgese She gilt <ind 
REST TEACHERS, axo ronnra 














AND FOREIGN 
tl wites for Families, Schools, and 
ime I aa ed for, charge. 


me supplied with Poritions 

of Good ools free to Parepts. 
= rented and sold. 

Schoo! and ote. 


3. W SCBERMERBORN & 0O., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t.. N. ¥ 
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Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


LEAD-PENCITL COURSE, 3 Nos. oueet COURSE. 7 Nos. 
SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2 Nos. | G COURSE. 7 Nos, 
LEADING FEATURES. : 

1. Writing made the expression of thought.; 5. Graded columns, whereby the increasin 
Word, phrase, and sentence building, constitut:| sco of movement enables the pupil to - 
ing interesting language-lessons. y and naturally acquire the fore-arm move- 
F 2. Writing tes ht synthetically. No tedious | ™ment. . 

is on parts o; or isolated letters. 

3. The movement drill, whereby pupils acquire 6, Better graduation than is found in any other 
with certainty the real writing movement. oorsen, | 

4. No exaggerated le of writing which leads; 7. They are in accordance with th le: 

a pupil to draw ie tnew to write. methods of teaching. To a rd 

This — thus dealing with whole letters, words, and sentences rapidly advances 
zhe pupil by steps that are natural, progressive, gaaded; clrar, and attractive. ow 
=” Pull description of system, and specimen copies, sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


United... | Renewed and'Beautified, 91,00 Medieval | | peoples, “ $1.00 
‘France, - - - 1)" OO "Gteece; ° . - 15 
The World, . : . 1.60 | Rome, teeter “ ‘ 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, - - -00' Berard’s England, - - 1.25 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 


Barnes’ —_ History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $3.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED: A new PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTOEY carefully 
clasees. 


tions, 9 maps, 60 cen 
| * The book before us 6 ee Pe aaot what a school text book should be. It is writen in 
a clear, easy style, is well in the out of its chapters and sections and seizes upon the 


most important end essential points, so that it is full of interest to young minds.”—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Any of above mailed postage paid for examination on receiptof price. 
valliate # w For Catalogue of over 800 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers IH & H3 William Street New York. 





NUMBER LESSONS 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


This Series consists of 9 Numbers, covering all tho more important rules of Arithmetic the 
citegent pcincipies bone combined end apphed Ly a menace at = — “ interesting. The e 
are umber, and 5 exam each lesson, W paper of good In 
for the'r solution. They are so arr “ B% * ae 
wi creachors att ed with dull text-books will find something h asses 

‘eachers afflict u x som: ere to enliven their cl 8 
Six Cents for sample copy by mail. , mye mt 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin 8t., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAS. A. EDWARDS, Dubuque, Ia. 





MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry, for High Schools and Academies. 
Single Entry, for Grammar Schools. 


These are concise, clear, and practical manuals, free from perplexing technicalities, and pre- 
sent the subject in such a manner that the pupil may readily adopt its principles to the ordinary 
occupations, as well ss to the more extensive and — ex. ‘Ihese books have been ado} ted and 
are used in more than six hundred cities and towne, and over seventy academies, in New Enyland 


that they may be torn off as the work is done, ur the | gione, with the most gratifying results. They ure also extensively used in all parts of the country. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED AN 
ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By the Same Author. 


A copy will be sent on application, with view to introduction. For Bookkeeping, single and 
double pis 50 cents; singie entry, 30 cents; Political Economy, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 
Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JosEPHINE JARVIS, 

with preface to the American Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRAOTIOAL WORK I= 558 Sem00L ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 
n the ma’ a of Grammar ool No, 49, New York City. Parr I—The Human 
Body, price $1.00, Pupil’s Edition, 36cents. Parr II—The ABC e p 
Part IlJ— ns in Pte price $1.00. ORO Bee ome. 

R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used in this school :—* 

whatever their merits, were costales: asto ing. The ist+iiectual drill of the Children ys 

Jutely perfect, There was something almost preter-natur:i in the readiness with which they 

uawersd every queen shot, wae pu we ro i exeias fe soon as they were touched : and 

eir answers were always as de and exact as e n revised b; mimi “ 
yers or mathematicians” Get the books and learn how it is done, pha tear vase tanee 


DELSARTE “tiiinc EXPRESSION 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


Presented for the first time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed especial 
Book and for Self-Instruction. A book of Aesthetic Physical Train for all a My Ed talenr 
and particularly for the Elocutionist, Orator, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Painter 
Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expression to their Bodies or to their Work. j 
Author and Publisher have spared neither labor nor expense in the endeavor to produce a work that shail 
satisfy the widespread desire for something tangible and ceabl he De ‘ 
has been subjected to repea ed selpomamet st, and great case given te the aeratignoe at chine ee 


ment. 
The writt and terchings of Pelaumosne, Arnaud and ( ils of Delsarte) t ¢ 

plemented wi ears of study under other masters—in iiftereat cepieae us the Paris aT nt dg hg d 

and has drawn from various tacd modern. She has taken all they had to give. 

pruning, analyzing, comparing, adapting, formulating, constructing, and tes:ing the ries, priuciples, rules 

and methods Uy years of mal, prac Tience as her, elorutionist, public reader, and actress. 
t can be uced to defiuitions and exercises, both author 

apd publisher do now this book befvre the public as the best that can be written; irustiug that besides 

work of Francois Delsarte from the threatening oblivion and: from the otras eee ee ecing the life- 
° on and from 

contempt into which it has fallen. mbansareinndng, mysticiom and 


Extra thick paper and wide margins; printed and bound with especial care ; Cloth, $2, postpaid. 


Addregs the Publisher EDGAR S. WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. 
SBHARPMARS EYEMERRE GF 


3 NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
tology, Vegetable Physiology, Systematic Bot- be same 
any tod ECONOMIC BOTANY. By W. A. Keller- TEMPERANCE SONG HER ALD. a By pe 


man, D. 12mo, 
L ws ILLUST TE For Temperance 
BRANT ANALYSIS. “A claasiticd fist of the | Collection bi Regt rene seasant gMcetinas. A Chotee 
Wiid Fiowers of the U. 8. with Keysand Index. | some old Favorites, and a few Rousing War 
| By W.A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 0. $1.00. with Temperance Words. Anybody can “ join in the 
Send for Cotabogus and terms for introduction. | °borus. 35 cts. or $3.60 per dozen. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia, 


| Choice Vocal Duets. J i . 
PRANG EDUGATIONAL GOMPANY, | ssc xc sey sos mer az tury 


’ pana, Tours, Abt, 
Duets on 144 large Abts’ “ Like the _ 
xe gel “are good specimens. Price Bt 











THE NEW BOTANY. 








Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and benstein’s “* Price $1. 
Ave Mabernate. The A ph (#1 00) is 
PUBLISHERS OF of Octave choruses, Sacred and Secular "solecved by 
‘ CaRL ZerRaey, forthe use of Musica! Conventions. ete 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rdn- 


cati ABs m of Drawing peed in the it. American Song and Chorus Colhertion. 50c. 


he ies of the Country. a| American Ballad Collection, 50 
adoption than all other systems united. | American Dance Music Collection. For 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Scho0ls, | american Piano Music Collection. 50 cts. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. / pour large, bandsome, and every way desirable col- 
isi 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 1 eprecitalaarypemngatgtss 
Intended to be used tor Supplementary Read- 


° ergarten Chimes. $1.50 Cloth ; $100. Boards. 
~ eet oa commendation Mh the lovers 


P rang’s Trades and Occupations, of the Kindergarven aad le a beautiful and valuable 
Prang’s Golot Char, (OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
For Teaching 





Color in Primary Schools CO. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTUR: EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
~ pn R tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s Schoo! communicating with advertisers, 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses, — 
(Yor Catalogues and particulars, address McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 









7 Park Sraupt, Boston, 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


BORN FES. 27 (807. DIED. MARCH 24, 1882. 





For a circular describing material. (Portraits, Biographical Sketch, Favorite 
Poems, etc.), suitable for the celebration, on Feb, 27, of the anniversary of LONG- 
FELLO W’s BIRTHDAY, send to 


HOUGHTON; MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS: "°° “°2csitseas' or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“ We do ania taped seven veg and delightfully none, Year. "Mi miserable Latin 


easily and de . "—MILTON. 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Balu, Oot fg io lomer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to 80, 





Clark's puetons and ~ Grammar: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
d ms. ce to Teachers, 10, 
” Sargent = t's Slandard Frost's ‘America: n Speaker, Pinnock’s Sehool Histories, Lord’s School 


Histories, Manesca’s French-Series.etc. 
| < ‘Sample 3 pages of Interlinears free.. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Imsteuctive Exercise ever introduced, into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — Price of each set, $1.00. 


appREss M. M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 





CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 








Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. P’ ~---Bh.18 

Geikie’s Tessons tn. Ebysical Gorg-- 1301 2HE VERY Latest, 

Jones. daar. Cours ot Sr. rea vt _) Sane THE VERY best. 

e " a Yo -~osieb + CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 


el 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.... 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. | MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
112 Fourth Ave.. New York. PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 








eaten’ <oat ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CHOICE NEW BOOKS. CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. |CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 





120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, isin, and Fas cn 
dialogues, all new and original, and su to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 
he latest and best sand Reef ations. 

in Sane. 30.cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
he full set of this series (18 Numbers) will 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

rH NORMALEDUGAIONAL SERIBS. 
's Normal Mathematical Course. 





be sent in Paper binding fer $8.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
© Phis is the best series of the kind published.” | Er- 
— school Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 1, Arith. Course, in Four Books. 











2. Union Arith. in Two Books, combin- 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues. ing Mental and Written. 
250 paper. Bee; Cloth, $1.00. Provision | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
is made $s C - | Brocks’s Normal Algebra 
tine ait oF gt Bing Ja the best book Breoke’s @ ey and Trt : 
‘e*s Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed _ Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
upon receipt of price. | || Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawins 
Publication Departn’t 1416 Chestnut Street, __ | Lyte’s BeokReosing and Blanks. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, aur ase 
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180 Wanash AVENUB, Oul0ago. 








Description and prices on application 





